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MISSES WALKING SUIT. 


Dress of white pigué. Sack of pigqué, braided 
with black. 
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DESIGN FOR BRAIDING 
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“Music selected by J. A. GETZE.” 


TATE CAPITOL MARCH." 


COMPOSED BY P. BENTZ. 
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of the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 
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THE ITALIAN BODICE. 


This Bodice is intended for morning wear, with either a black silk or gray poplin skirt. It 
is made of blue cashmere, and trimmed with black soutache, and either jet or crystal drops and 
beads. The black soutache or silk braid is edged with white. The spikes is lined with sarse 
net. A waistband to correspond with the skirt is worn above the basque, and is fastened with 
a buckle to match the beads. The chemisette is composed of black velvet and Cluny lace. 
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ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER’S POEMS. 


Tr 
pwis 


BY 

“The poetry of earth is never dead; and the 
wish to give it utterance never dies out of hu 
man hearts. Therefore there a value 
weak and crude verses, even when they are 
Only a 


is in 
the outburst of a genuine enthusiasm. 
bubble, perhaps, a foam-bell on the great sea 
of inspiration which surges through this mor 
tal life from the Invisible Beauty, seen for a 
moment and disappearing forever, yet leaving 
deathless delight in the spirit that caught its¢ 
passing gleam. 

The newspapers and magazines 
with verses which nobody reads except indul- 2 
gent friends and patient editors; and as long 
as their authors do not consider themselves 
poets, it is well enough so. Liberty of the 
press must be preserved for sentiment and 
fancy, as well as for politics; they who are 


f 


overhow 


annoyed need only not read. 

As in painting, the taste is educated from 
daubs up to high art, so in verse, a childish 
liking for doggerel expands into an apprecia- 
tion of lyric and epic grandeurs. Not that 
doggerel is poetry, or a daub a work of art 
But under each, and out of each may be strug 
gling a spark of the faculty-divine, which it is 
sin to quench. And there are many writers 
in our day who would be acknowledged poets 
if verse writing were not as common as plano 
playing. 
general chorus of rhyme. So, although the 


prince of modern art-critics declares, as one 2 


clothed with authority, that there are no third 


) 
class poets, we are not bound to accept his dic- 


tums, nor are poets of moderate ability there 


fore required to hush their minstrelsy forever. 


VOL, XXVII.—29 


Their voices are drowned in the? 


CY LARCOM, 


Because of the rare melodies of skylark 
and nightingale, and the softer enchantment of 
the wood-thrush’s note, shall robins, and spar- 
rows, and bluebirds be doomed to perpetual 
silence? Nay, we cannot resign even the 
somewhat monotonous singing of the katydid 
and the grasshopper; they are good musicians 


; in their way, and especially enjoyable because 


they come to our thresholds with their cheerful 
noonday refrains and moonlight serenades, not 


2 expecting us to seek them in unknown soli- 


tudes. 

Among the recent poet-names which cannot 
be written with Milton or Dante, nor with 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson, and Browning, 
but which yet have become a heart and home 
blessing to thousands, one of the most worthily 
cherished is that of Adelaide Anne Procter. 
Alas, that it is written no more among the 
living! The highest position which she, in her 
humility, would have claimed for herself, may 
be given in the words which she puts into the 
mouth of one of her own heroes: 

“Then I strung my rhymes together, 
Only for the poor and low, 

And it pleases me to know it, 
For I love them well indeed, 

They care for my humble verses 
Fitted to their humble need. 


“ And, it cheers my heart to hear it~ 
Where the far-off settlers roam, 
My poor words are sung and cherished 
Just because they speak of Home. 
And the little children sing them ; 
(That, I think, has pleased me best :) 
Often, too, the dying love them, 
For they tell of Heaven and rest.” 


But her poems have a wider reach than this, 
(379) 
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They are true to life and love, to the sorrows 
and the hopes of humanity, and, above all, to, 


its deepest faith ; and therefore they must meet‘ 


with a response everywhere in natures of like 
sensitive fibre with her own. 

Who was Adelaide Procter? For a long, 
time the verse-reading world was charmed by $ 
the delightful estrays which floated to us from 
the British magazines, such as that one so 
often echoed in households saddened by the 
coming shadow of death, commencing 

‘A little longer yet, a little longer 

s violets bloom for thee, and sweet birds sing ;” 


knew who the singer was, until a thin ‘ 


Vv u of her poems, ¢ ntitled “ Legends and 
Lyr was republished in this country, and ¢ 
we rd that she was the daughter of an2 
En poet, well known to fame. A year or 
two after, a fuller edition followed; and then, 
in a little while, the sad- news came over the 
water that the gentle, hopeful voice would be‘ 


heard no more on earth. 
turn the leaves of her little volume 


so we 
with affectionate reverence now, as we would ¢ 
the treasured mementoes of one who has gone § 
before us into the Spirit Land. For few can¢ 


read Adelaide Procter’s poems without deep 
erest in herself; they are full of a sorrow- 
nging personality that awakens sym 
pathy, and also of a sublime faith that suggests 
to the reader a strength not in the gift of§ 
human beneficence to be won and shared with 


Something of the sadness which pervades her 
poetry must have been native to her, although? 
we are told on good authority that she was‘ 
not gloomy or despondent, but, on the con-? 
trary, habitually cheerful. Yet cheerfulness, 5 
playfulness, merriment even, are perfectly con-<¢ 
sistent with sadness ; they are only higher and? 
lower notes of the same tune, Every sensi-§ 
tive, wisely-thoughtful nature has its sunshine 
and shade. It blossoms in the sun, and for> 
kindness’ sake turns its illumined side to the § 
world: but the shadows underneath are no? 
less real to itself. Nor would poetry be a‘ 
true thing if it did not suggest both. Human 
life is incomplete without its contrasts of gloom > 
that bring out the light into relief. And when 
it is said of the poets that they “ learn in suffer- ¢ 
ing what they teach in song,” it is only assert 
ing that a deep experience is essential to their 
baptism and consecration. But the wisdom) 
that comes in this way differs by the width of § 
the heavens from that sickly sentimentalism , 
which characterizes the crude efforts of many $ 
young rhymers—those pretty affectations of? 





> Adelaide Proctor's could have 


F 
eof avail in hours of bitter desolation 


>was more home-like and humble. 
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unfelt griefs—those dreamy and impossible 
woes into which they deligl 
selves. It is not too mu 


has a right to make a sorrow visible without 


it to plunge them- 


h to say that no one 


¢showing its radiant contrast, since there is 


somewhere a gleam for every shadow, a crown 
for every cross. 

It is impossible that some pathetic poems of 
been written 


without a deep experience of suffering; and it 


‘is as impossible that the heights of trust and 


hope from which she often speaks could have 


been attained without climbing over cruel 


obstacles, and iny pleasant things 
behind. For 
“As gold is tried by fire 
So a heart must be tried by pain.” 


Sut suffering she never speaks of, except to 
exalt it as an angel, a friend 


embodied in the lines “ Friend Sorrow,” is of 


The philosophy 


that deeply 8} iritual characte which alone is 
Familiar 


ll bear many a repetition 


it may be, but it will be 


“Do not cheat thy heart, and tell her 
‘Grief will pass away; 
Hope for fairer times in future, 
And forget to-day.’ 
Tell her, if you will, that sorrow 
Need not come in vain; 
Tell her that the lesson taught her 
Far outweighs the pain 
“Cheat her not with the old comfort— 
‘Soon she will forget;’ 
Bitter truth, alas! but matters 
Rather for regret. 
Bid her not ‘Seek other pleasures; 
Turn to other things ? 
Rather nurse her cagéd sorrow 
Till the captive sings. 
“ Rather bid her go forth bravely, 
And the stranger greet, 
Not as foes, with spear and buckler, 
But as dear friends meet; 
Bid her with a strong clasp hold her 
By her dusky wings, 
Listening for the murmured blessing 
Sorrow always brings.” 

Words of wise tenderness are these. And 
vet we often close the book with the wish that 
she had written less of sorrow and more of the 
good cheer that falls to every lot. That she 
did not, only indicates that her place is not in 
the ranks of triumphant genius; her ministry 
She was to 
sympathize with trial, rather than to rise in 
grand unconsciousness of its realities; to 
breathe soothing and pitiful songs; not to 
blow a trumpet. 

But a thought arises to rebuke this judg 
ment; for where is there a nobler clarion- 
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judg 
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ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER’S POEMS. 


} } 


Chant” of Life, and> noticed, for one thing, that she scarcely e' 
rnal nature She has walked 


Palace of the 


blast than sounds in her ‘ 
Joy, and Pain, and Death? With what braver 
words can the last foe be welcomed than these ? ¢ the and had a 
WW little white iolet 
“Who isthe Angel that cometh? ! her a little whit vio! : whi 
Death! it the root of a tree; or she has sat uy 
But do not shudder and do not fear; > the hillside spinning a dream out of thread 
Hold your breath, ae . see hae Hat 
é le summer air; or she has hist 
For a kingly presence is drawing near. 
Cold and bright 
Is his flashing steel, ut not for love of themselves alone 


} 


nd watched the changes of the 


Cold and bright al vs for some far-off suggestion of fan 

The smile that comes like a starry light 

To calm the terror and grief we feel; 

He comes to help and to save and heal: 
Then let us, baring our hearts and kneeling 

Sing, while we meet this Angel's sword,— 
‘Blessed is he that cometh 

In the name of the Lord!’” 


nveving 
hnvyveying ; 


ould keep M Pro 
f t} with eve 
i's world 


high names 
haracter combin 
st with the 
eize upon ever 
ral lesson 
A ve rse 
Thus she 
The Dark Sid 
uu hast done well, perhaps, 
To lift the bright disguise, 
And lay the bitter truth 
Before our shrinking eyes : 
What evil crawls below, 
What seems so pure and fair? 
Thine eyes are keen and true 
To find the serpent there; 
And yet—I turn away: 
Thy task is not divine,— 
il angels look 
1 earth with eyes like thine.” 


nders a piece of ex 


“Trust him little who doth raise 
To one height both great and amall, 
And sets the sacred crown of praise, 


writes of 
Nyon } hen 
Smiling, on the head of all. pon other the 
, F ‘ 
“Trust him less who looks around yhered in a halo of sa 
To censure all with scornful eyes, ith her. the affections are no 
And in everything has found vat on but plants of immortal 1 
Something that he dare despise. ‘ : 
ten None of our noble woman 
“But for one who stands apart, 
Stirred by naught that can befall, 
With a cold, indifferent heart,— ion, the entire consecration of he 
r as ¥ ” ‘ " 
rrust him least and last of all. to the beloved. which knows 


re earnestly than she 


Who objects to direct teachingin poetry when though looking forward to all possibi 
the lesson touches thus the possibility of marr-< trial, which dreads nothing that may lurk 
ing that beautiful developme nt of Being, the dim vistas of the farthest Hereafter, 
which is the grandest of poems? S cause it is sure of itself, of Love, and 

fit were worth while to seek and show thes‘ A Woman's Question” partially illu 
defects of Miss Procter’s verse, it might be2this. ‘For the Future” does it more fully :— 
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“J wonder did you ever count 
The value of one human fate; 
Or sum the infinite amount 
Of one heart’s treasures, and the weight 
Of Life’s one venture, and the whole concentrate pur- ¢ 
pose ofa soul. 


“ And if you ever paused to think 
That all this in your hands I laid 
Without a fear :—did you not shrink 
From such a burden? half afraid, 
Half wishing that you could divide the risk, or cast it‘ 
all aside. 
* * 7 
“You well might fear—if Love’s sole claim 
Were to be happy: but true Love 
Takes joy as solace, not as aim, 
And looks beyond, and looks above; 
And sometimes through the bitterest strife first learns ¢ 
to live her highest life. 
a2 * £ x 
“If then your future life should need 
A strength my Love can only gain 
Through suffering, or my heart be freed 
Only by sorrow from some stain, 
Then you shall give, and I will take, this Crown of fire 
for Love’s dear sake.” 


* * * * 


* o 7 


Another poem, “ Because,” 
note to this beautiful anthem of trust. 


the harp-strings of humanity, which brings‘ 


The ¢ 


souls into perfect accord with each other. 


Sapphics of our poetess have caught that celes- : 


tial tone: 


“It is not because your heart is mine—mine only— 
Mine alone; 

It is not because you chose me, weak and lonely, 
For your own; 

Not because the earth is fairer, and the skies 
Spread above you 

Are more radiant for the shining of your eyes— 
That I Jove you! 


“It is not becanse the world’s perplexed meaning 
Grows more clear ; 

And the Parapets of Heaven, with angels leaning, 
Seem more near; 


Nay, not even because your hand holds heart and life; - 


At your will 
Soothing, hushing all its discord, making strife 
Calm and still. 


‘ But because this human Love, though true and sweet. < 
Yours and mine— 

Has been sent by Love more tender, more complete, 
More divine; 

That it leads our hearts to rest at last in Heaven, 
Far above you; 

Do I take you as a gift that God has given— 
—And I love you!” 


To live and write as Adelaide Procter wrote 2 


gives the key-‘ 
It is< 
the divine music, after all, wandering out over - 


ME MAGAZINE. 
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° light, a ray from heaven rested upon her fore- 
Shead as she sang, and hearts too lowly and too 
¢ timid to approach the great shrines of genius, 

S bless her, and were blessed by the radiance 
Sand music she brought to their barren lives. 
¢ The womanhood in her poetry is of a clear, 
S bright type, and her memory will be bedewed 
¢ with the gratitude of thousands of ‘women for 

‘the sisterly comfort she has unconsciously 

§ breathed through so many of her songs. As 


¢ woman and as poetess, she is one of the dear 


Chome-spirits that charm us into forgetting 


° what we merely admire, by growing closely 
Sand constantly into our love. 

2 Her strongest characteristics are affectionate 
‘ sympathy and religious trust. And these are 
¢ so intertwined that : they cannot be separated. 

© Her lightest fancy—her faintesl breathing of 
¢ thought blossoms into aspiration. A strain of 
emusic is sometimes her messenger to friends 
\ translated into the society of the angels. 

The ritual of the Roman Catholic Church 
naturally wrought upon so much devotional 
sensitiveness, and while it is impossible to sup- 
press a feeling of regret that she could not find 
‘rest in a broader faith, it is yet gratifying to 
know that there she was at rest. Not in idle- 
, She made it, in many ways, 
$the medium of beneficent effort. One small 
¢ volume, entitled “ A Chaplet of Verses,” chiefly 
2 interesting to members of her own commu- 
§ nion, was published in 1862, “to assist in 
< supporting a Night Refuge for the Homeless 
2 Poor.” 

Faith as 


ness, however 


deep-rooted as hers, however, be- 
slongs to no sect. Her devotional poetry has 
awakened the widest sympathy. It is almost 
>as if she had been commissioned to go up before 
Sher final call, and open the golden doors of 
heaven, that we might look in and see for our- 
>selves every object to which a pure affection 
; clings, living there in tenfold loveliness. Death 
>is to her but a “ beautiful angel,” bringing to 

waiting hearts the key to the house of rest 
Seternal in the heavens. Her friends she is 
‘assured are more really hers when passed from 

sight into what we call the unknown. If any 
S spirit questions the eternity of human friend- 
‘ships—and is that truly a friendship which has 
> not something in it of a divinely conservative 

element ?—there are words of hers which echo 











and lived, is always its own record, There Sour Lord’s assurance that God is not a God of 
was no jarring between her life and her verse; the dead, but of the living, since all live unto 
both blended in one sweet harmony—human,{ Him. Surely the life hereafter is nothing, if 
Hers was no restless (it is not to be the limitless growth of all that 

Fs noblest in this humanity by which we are 
joined to each other and to God! 


womanly, Christian. 
striving after the laurel wreath placed by mor- 
tal hands upon mortal brows; a purer crown- 
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“We must not doubt, or fear, or dread, that love for 5 TWILIGHT. 
life is only given, ) . : 
BY ETHEL ETHERTON. 
And that the calm and sainted dead will meet estran- 
ged and cold in heaven :— : 
O, Love were poor and vain indeed, based on so harsh With her bright and fairy tread, 
and stern a creed. , Folding the cerulean curtains 
; Which at dawn the day-god spread ; 
“Just for the very shadow thrown upon its sweetness 2 “o 
And with her shadowy fingers 
here below, 3 Ae 
The cross that it must bear alone, and bloody baptism 5 She unfurls the robes of night, 
of woe, And fastens them about her 
Crowned and completed through its pain, we know With the stars so silvery bright. 
t it shall rise again. ‘i , ‘ 
Reh ep ene The hour of twilight’s coming, 


“And while the vain weak loves of earth (for such Like a sweet and pleasant dream ; 
base counterfeits abound) Stealing gently o’er the senses, 
Bhall perish with what gave them birth—their graves ¢ With her ever changing sheen ; 
2 and fresh around, While the outer world enshrouding, 
No funeral song shall need to rise for the true Love With the ebon veil of night, 
that never dies. ) 


The vesper queen is coming, 


She pours upon the inner world 
“Ifin my heart I now could fear that, risen again, we A flood of mystic light. 


should not know 


What was our Life of Life when here,—the hearts we Backward along life 3 vista, 
loved so much below,— ; I’ve been wandering by its gleam ; 


I would arise this very day and cast so poor a thing Backward I've rowed my tiny boat 
away. Up Time’s swift eddying stream ; 
And from its wavy margin 


“ But Love is no such soulless clod: living, perfected, - 
I have gathered in once more, 


it shall rise ‘ 
Transfigured in the light of God, and giving glory to The fairest flowers of childhood, 
the skies: The evergreens of yore. 
And that which makes this life so sweet shall render 


Heaven’s joy complete.” In memory’s love-gemmed casket 


» ; : 4 ] Where dropped life’s sunny pearls, 
Such songs prove the immortality of the Lies maay a diamond tear-drop, 
voice that breathed them. Shall we not hear Waiev seRie Gated cers: 
it again among the angels, by-and-by ? ? Asia ited teends fitly spoken, 
The tender, earnest singer, the soul so open And noble deeds well done, 
to all beautiful influences, yet so eager to re Nestling in holy purity 
nounce self, and give the best of life to daily Where I dropped them one by one. 
duties and charities, having remained on earth Now the magic touch of Twilight 
long enough to show how the general burden can Has ope’d the hidden springs, 
be lightened by even one life of loving sacrifice, And within the soul’s sweet sanctum, 
has. climbed the “misty stair” and passed Among the sacred things, 
I feel the shadowy presence 
Of a bright angelic band, 
And inhale the fragrant zephyrs 
Borne from the “ Summer Land.” 


through the portals of eternal light. But a 
beckoning of hope is in the song she sends 
back to us, yet toiling up the pilgrim path. 


“Complain not that the way is long—what road is J : i 
weary that leads there ? I list to the dream-like voices 


But let the Angel take thy hand, and lead thee up the Of those I loved too well; 
misty stair, And as the twilight deepens— 
And then with beating heart await the opening of the Deepens the holy spell ; 
Golden Gate. Sut to a world of beauty 
They have passed in bright array ; 
We'll tarry but a little while, 
A TreEAsuRE or A HovsEMArp.—Master : ( Then meet them by the way. 
“Mary, have you seen a letter in a pink en- : ‘ 
: as There, in that land immortal, 
velope that was lying about on the shelf a day . 
— ry ; ‘ ¢ The flowers forever bloom, 
or two?” Maid: “ Letter in pink envelope, ? 7 . “ ; 

. : When we have passed Death’s portal, 
sir? Let me see—was it about Mr. and Mrs. And triumphed o’er the tomb 
Samuel F. Johnson a requestin’ the pleasure of 2 There the spring-time never fadeth, 
your company and Missus to dinner next Tues- § And parting is unknown; 
day week at a quarter to eight?” Master O ’tis sweet to burst our prison bars, 
(aghast): “ Ye-es, it wa-as!’’ Maid: “Then And seek the spirit’s home. 
it’s under the clock, sir.” § Sr. Jouns’, Micu., March, 1866. 
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BECOMING A WRITER. 


BY MARY HARTWELL, 

It was in the chill November time, the¢hen. If any one had told her she was ever 
dreary, pitiful birth of winter, when the earth 2 unreasonable and unkind, Mrs. Jenkins would 
was brown and bleak, without its snow swad-‘ have been indignant, for, indeed, ‘‘ what would 
dlings and merry bells, that I shall take up¢ children come to if a body didn’t keep her eyes 
the thread of that life I write of. eon ‘em, and make 'em mind their places?” 


») 


A girl stood in the kitchen of a farm-house,) ‘“ Bless me! if there aint your uncle with the 
while a great fire roared in the stove near, and§cows! Run right along with the pails, Lutie, 
all the strings of drying pumpkins and apples and mind you shut the gates for fear the 
hung basking in the pleasant heat. S calves ‘ll git out—"’ 

A girl in a farm-house; not a heroine, cer-§ But Lutie cut off her further speech by 
tainly, for she was peeling potatoes. More-¢ closing the door, and was, five minutes later, 
over, the fingers through which the tawny‘ walking under the leaden winter skies towards 
rinds slid, were not slender and delicate.< the barn-yard. She held her shawl very closely 
Strong, almost unfeminine hand she had, but around her, and looked up piteously at the 
there was no lack of refinement in the face.Sungentle heavens 
She was not “ beautiful,” but somethingnobler.§ Placing her hand on brindle’s side, she 
You see girls, half a dozen ita day, with gray 2 paused before commencing her work to watch 
eyes and dark hair, of a certain shape of figure ;> with absent eyes the sunset that ripened afar 
you also see half a dozen glasses on a sideboard, $ off against the softening horizon, and utter her 
but regard those most which hold the richest,‘ thoughts in speech. 
rarest wines. Let people argue it as they will,? ‘Oh dear, will life be all like this?” grasp- 
it is proven the soul is the true body; the>ing with one expression the whole of her past, 
outer clay moulds into nobility around it, if} while her brows puckered in spite of the sun- 
the soul be a noble one. This girl had no‘set’'s brightness. Lucy Grainge’s parents were 
striking feature, but she was not an ordinary-$dead. No need of elaborating. Orphanhood 
looking girl; she had powerful and vivid? and dependence are linked in bitter wedlock. 
charaeter stamped on her face. 2 There is nothing like one’s own sweet home to 

She peeled potatoes with eyes sinking ab- give charm to that name; and though Lucy 
sently, and a little unsatisfied quivering about <Grainge’s memory could recall no visions of 
the mouth. gher early days, she imagined with girlish 

“TLutie,” called a female voice from the? fervor that it must have been a heaven death 
adjoining pantry, “you hurry and git them)robbed her of; for even by grandmother's 
‘ere on a bilin’, then come and mould out $ description of her mother’s “ squeamishness”’ 
these biscuits.” <and “ queer notions,” she knew that sweet lost 

Following her orders a minute after, the § mother was far superior to practical-minded 
woman emerged into the kitchen—a small? Aunt Hannah, whose chilly east-wind tem- 
shrewish woman, with sour brows, and she? perature benumbed her into half-cowardice of 
carried a pan of freshly-moulded bread for the; that good woman's clock-like face. She was 
oven. Sunder the old ancestral roof, whose present 

“Now do hurry, and don’t poke over your¢ proprietor was the husband of Aunt Hannah; 
work so! There’s supper to git, the cows to2he had “carried on the farm” long years before 
milk, squashes to stew up for the calves, and‘ grandfather sank to his last rest, since when 
land knows what all! You must learn to be< the trust of ownership devolved on him, as 
spry, or you'll be no help at all! When J was? well as the support of feeble old grandmother 
sixteen, nobody ever seed me makin’ sich slow: and little orphaned Lutie. How the child 
work !” <ever gained so sweet a softening of her own 

All this the woman said, and would have¢plain name I do not know, but it was never 
said if her niece’s hands had been swift as5 Lucy to any but methodical grandmother. 
machinery, just because it was her second-§ The pails brimmed over with white froth, and 
nature to complain, and she went on, whisk- ¢ she stood chafing her red, cold hands before 
ing and clucking about the room like a busy’ carrying them dairywards. Her cheeks had 
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an earnest flush, and her eyes a resolute light, 
while standing there regarding the distant 
naked woods as if they could sympathize with 
her thoughts. 

A whistle broke through the air, accom- 
panied by sudden footsteps. 
quickly, as if wishing for companionship, and 
smiled her peculiar smile of approval as a tall 
boy leaped the fence and approached, 


“Good evening, Lutie,” he said, touching < 


his cap with that politeness which is instinc 
tive in manly natures. ‘‘ Your uncle at home 
Stop; don’t try to lift those two heavy pails! 
Why don’t Lee milk? 
boy to let you do this work!” 

“He is always busy with uncle. 
they are in the barn.” 

“ It’s a shame to make girls milk the cows!”’ 
taking up a pail in each hand. “ Why the 
weight of these would break your arms!” 

“No danger,” with a little sarcastic glance 


Such a great strong 


at her pink fingers. “I suppose I was made 


for this work.” 


“Your hands are well enough, Lutie Grainge!”’ ¢ 
y 


his swift, reproving glance abashed her; “ only 
I say such work is not for girls. What is on 


your mind to-night?” 


He regarded her with abrupt scrutiny, but 


she did not shrink, as we would suppose. They 
were friends ; neither a brotherly and sisterly 
nor a romantic attachment; friends, becaus« 
no one else could rightly interpret either; a 


sort of male and female Damon and Pythias, ¢ 


yet with a great disparity between them, and 
ideas ranging widely apart. Each was a dis- 


tinct nature, though each turned for com-; 


panionship to the other. 

He stood with the pails weighting his arms, 
regarding her keenly. The germ of a man 
was he, with bold, brave forehead, soft eyes, 
and firm, sweet mouth, all surged with soul. 


Such an organization as must live and work« 


with all might for heaven or for darkness. 
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Lutie turned; 


I guess $ 
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¢ belongs to ‘strong-minded women’) with ink 


>on her fingers and uncombed hair!” 

¢ “Laugh, Mr. Marion Watson. One day you 
2 will smirk very politely.” 

¢ “You have been reading novels, or that 
abominable ‘woman’s mission’ book, that I 
$ don’t want to remember the name of. This is 
,idle dreaming, Lutie.” 
2 “TI am going to become a writer,” she spoke 
decidedly. 

‘No use, then, to call up ghosts of ‘ de lined 
Sarticles,’ ‘crowded columns,’ ‘no time to ex- 
2 amine,’ and other editorial bugaboos to frighten 
¢ you. : 
¢ 
¢ nn you'll have to experience your own 
folly. But standing out here in the chill even 
ing air will not make you healthier, or start 
you in a literary career.” He lifted the pails, 
and they walked silently towards the house 

So this was the girl's ambition. 


and expression of mind enough had she, 


LAAANAAAN 


» perception and ready tact. But after all, 
means such natures to be secret springs 
others, rather than visible working machines. 
‘Mighty and still influences are greater than 
2 touching, elaborate pen-strokes. 
Lucy Grainge was somewhat a dreamer. 
Her life was not warm as her passionate nature 
Sneeded. So she supplied in visions the beauty 
that reality lacked. Household affairs are a 
‘tedious tread-mill when one’s feet do not pace 
to love's quick-step. How many women in 
s homes where this music is lacking grow into 
2 rebellion against, and disgust of the sphere 
°which God meant us to make copy of heaven. 
¢ Alone at night in her chilly room, with 
chattering teeth, she wrote, erased and re- 
S modelled, finishing at last, to self-satisfaction, 
2 her first poetical production. It was smooth 
sand correct. But the strength that character- 
ized her in actual life would not flow into this 


»channel. Unhappily, Lucy did not know it. 








“Put down those pails a moment, Marion¢ Circling days brought on the Sabbath, but 
Watson,” said the girl, “and I will tell you its holy calm did not cool her feverish desires. 
what I am going todo. J will not grow into $ Her article had been dispatched to a local 
such a dead, selfish life as Aunt Hannah’s. 2 paper, and she was waiting in restless suspense 
There’s other work in the world besides house-§ for the first omen of success or of failure. 


} 


drudgery, and I am not going to live namele ss? Sabbath was the pleasantest day of the week 
and groveling always; I'll make a name. ISat the Jenkins farm. The farmer laid off his 
intend to be a writer.” Cgarb of labor, and in Sunday black, with 

He did, indeed, set down the pails, and he $smooth-shaven chin, sat before the fire reading 
looked as if he knew not whether to ridicule? the Bible, or “ Weekly Herald” (as often one 
or pity. His mouth broke into smiling and? as the other, for reading was to him a Sabbath 
light derision. ¢ penance, and it made little difference what 

“The renowned and successful authoress, ?scourge he used); grandmother, in silk apron 
Miss Lucy Grainge, Esq., (that appendage and clean white cap, with folded hands, leaned 
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back in her chair to listen; while Aunt Han-$ There followed search for a hat which the 


nah forbore to talk of work and the thriftless-¢ young gentleman had not thought to need so 
ness of children, but calmly meditated on the>soon when he doffed it, and the hall door 
same, and laid new plans for the new week. ¢ closed with much energy; then Lutie Grainge 
The heir and hope, Mr. Leroy Jenkins, had? threw herself down before the sitting-room 
declined accompanying the family from church‘ fire, and sobbed till she was hoarse. 
that he might accept an invitation to dine? “To think of being insulted so!" she mut- 
with a neighbor, and end the day by calling‘ tered, between her gasps, “to have every ig- 
on the object of his youthful affections. This¢ norant fellow placing his eyes on you! And 
was a Christian family. 2yet am I not like them? What is there in 
The long, calm day, always before too swift¢ me that claims a better birthright? Why am 
and short, sank into its evening shades with? I placed in this sphere when I do hunger so for 
Lutie watching its departure like one who ex-‘a finer one? Even Marion don’t comprehend 
pects the procession of days alone to carry her? me!” So, feeling more abused than was even 
on to fame. ‘necessary, the girl closed the Sabbath night, 
“ Lookin’ for some one to-night?” questioned ¢ and rose to a week of hope and suspense con- 
her uncle, playfully, as he noticed her wistfully > cerning her trial-poem, that had gone -out like 
gazing out of the west window. Ca timid dove amidst the seething literary 
Spite of her associations, this girl’s sense of? breakers, to find a place for its tiny foot. 
propriety and refinement went beyond her$ Various were the comments of the Jenkins 
years, and this was wounded by the inference.? family at Monday morning's breakfast table 
“T thought,” continued the farmer, “mebby‘ regarding Lutie’s dismissal of her admirer. 
neighbor Smith’s Joe would be lookin’ around. ? Grandmother, by right of years, had the first 
He seems to have took a shine to you, I hear!” > word, and chuckled, saying, “When she was 
The girl did not answer. She crept away ¢ young, girls didn’t send the boys away so; she 
into a cold room, so inwardly disgusted and? was afraid Lucy would be a sad jilt.” Uncle 
shocked that she could not define her feelings. § Jenkins “ was in doubt whether she would get 
She heard the bustle of an arrival, a sum->a husband, at that rate,” and his hopeful son 
mons came for her, and sure enough “‘neigh-S remarked, it was to favor Marion Watson 
bor Smith's Joe” sat waiting her appearance.¢ that Joe had been dismissed. Lutie took fire 
Lutie was a resolute, defiant girl, but bewil- > at this, and rated her cousin soundly, assuring 
dered and angry, she suffered the various¢ him that Marion Watson was too much of a 
little manw@uvres that at last left her alone 2 man and too sensible to care for girls, (though 
with her visitor, who evidently felt uncomfort-‘ in her heart she could not reconcile this with 
able. He was an unpolished, handsome? manliness, and she knew he did care for girls 
youth, and looked uneasy under the girl’s‘ with all the reverence of his chivalric nature, 
cool indifference. ¢ but she was quite at a loss to express herself.) 
“ Pretty sharp weather, lately,” he ventured,$ Aunt Hannah cut'the debate short, by pre- 
drawing nearer the fire. ‘Seems as if winter¢ senting the ever-ready skeleton of “so much 
was settin’ in rather sudden!” S work on hands,” and ere long Lutie’s indig- 
Lutie was rigid. In some moods she would nant tears dripped from her cheeks into the 
have mischievously ridiculed and escaped him, ? washing-tub. 
but now regarding him as having wounded‘ “They are all coarse, just as coarse as they 
her delicacy and brought her to humiliation,?can be!” she thought in her imperfect heart. 
she was unrelenting as fate. ‘“ Neighbor‘S“TI can't live and feel like they do, and I never 
Smith's Joe” saw matters must come to a focus¢ can reconcile it to my mind, this clashing of 
immediately, and with a Napoleon like effort, » opposite feelings and ideas, in human beings, 
blurted out— ¢ when neither side is in rebellion against God.” 
“Lutie, would you be willin’ to ‘keep com-/ The girl had not learned to draw a dividing 
pany’ with me this evening?” (line, with accurate and charitable estimation, 
“No, sir!” she rose, haughtily, “‘ whatever? between the capacities of one mortal and those 
you may mean by ‘keeping company,’ I don’t‘ of another. 
lend myself to such entertainment, especially¢ Tuesday morning saw her with dinner- 
on Sabbath evening. Of course you are at» basket and books on her way to school, with 
liberty to visit my uncle’s family whenever‘ thoughts very far from ‘ Kirkham’s English 
you please, and also to leave as soon as you? Grammar,” and Davis’ Mathematics.” Indeed, 
are ready !" <if you had mentioned these worthy class-booke 
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) 
to her this morning, she would have waived> ‘“ Nothing. 
> 


them aside with contempt, for her mind was 
jntent on Fame's lofty pinnacles ; 
dry school-books compared to immortal poesy ? 


what were? you any happier. 
+ } 
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Only I think it’s a very foolish 
step. Even if you succeed, it will not make 
I never will marry a lite 


»rary woman,” he said, meditatively, ‘no, 


“Oh, if it is published!” she repeated to her-2 never !"’ emphasizing his words by sending the 
self, using a verb of the present tense in con-> hickory stick bounding against the fence. Woe 


templation of her poem’s future; “and what 
will Marion say? I guess he’ll begin to think 
I'm in earnest.” 

Quick footsteps beat the crisp road behind 
her, but instead of waiting for them, she, with 
afeminine instinct, rather hurried on. 

In a few minutes Marion joined her with a 


” 


roguish ‘Good morning, Lutie,” and the com- 
forting bit of intelligence, ‘I heard you had a 
beau last Sunday night. 

The girl’s eyes filled with fire, but she res- 
trained her wrath. 

“Who told you so?” 

“Oh, the whole neighborhood. 
knows it.” 
have seen him throw a laughing glance over 
his shoulder to where her Cousin Lee stood 
whittling at the gate. But the tears of vexa 
tion filmed her eyes, and though she strove 
resolutely against it, slid rapidly over her 
cheeks. 

“To think that you should tease me about 
that great clodhopper !”’ 

“Why, Lutie, I've no doubt he’d be one of 
your most devoted literary admirers!” 

“It is to rid myself of all such coarse asso 
ciations that I intend to become a writer,” she 
uttered hotly. 

“Then you are still determined to be one?” 
he interrogated carelessly, whittling a hickory 
stick. 

“Yes, sir! and I have already sent a poem 
off for publication."’ She had not intended to 


Everybody 


tell him this, but now resolutely shutting her: 


lips, she thought to herself, “ It didn't matter!’ 2 
“Indeed! then you're on the highway to 
renown.” 
Oh, Marion!” she lifted her full eyes with5 
pitiful beseeching, ? 
Everybody plagues me, and I thought you'd 
be the last one to act so.” ; 
“Forgive me, Lutie.” He threw his arm> 
around her suddenly, for she stumbled, and‘ 
that involuntary, tender embrace shook Lutie 2 
Grainge with a tremor she never forgot. 
“Don’t mind my nonsense,” he said when 
she had regained her footing, and was walking 
independently at the other side of the road, 
“T didn’t think of your caring. But is it really 
so that you have sent a poem to be published?” ¢ 
“Yes. And what of it?” 1 


“how can you tease me so 


If Lutie had looked up, she might 2 


unto masculine stupidity ! 

» “You may marry whom you please, Marion 
Watson, and I shall not bother my brains 
about it, but I said I intended to write, and I 

»will!” so with a defiant face Lutie Grainge 
marched into the little school-house, and sat 
down to her books with her mind far away in 
the realms of air-castles. 

Lutie’s “ Dove" seemed to have been lost 
At least there were no tidings of it. She waited 
weeks, going each day to and from the district 
school, sometimes accompanied by Marion, 
whose home was a short distance beyond hers; 
brooding uneasily over her disappointment, 
and listening to his sensible arguments against 
» her ambitious schemes with feverish impatience. 
, At last the suspense was ended, The “ Dove” 

had perched on the branch she desired, escap- 
ing a nestling place in the/editorial chip-basket, 


‘and she suddenly found herself in the glories 


of type. Oh, the first exquisiteness of publish- 
ing! What a dignity it gives the words traced 
by our pen, exalting even the tamest sentence. 
The girl would not have been mortal had she 
not “crowed” over her friend's vanquished 
arguments; for was not the first stepping stone 
reached, was not her name immortal in black, 
perfect letters beneath those verses in the 
‘Poet's Corner” of the “Herald?” What 


>though the compositor had exercised his own 
2 + 7 ” , ’ 
) taste somewhat, and “blight” was “plight,” 
>while “rose’ looked like “nose,” she was 


started in her career, her first effort foretold 
How often young, sanguinal creatures are 
thus elated at the first glimpse of the candle 


2 literary, in which it is the lot of so many am- 


bitious moths to perish! What do they know 


of the labor of patient gleanings among expe- 


riences and characters, which those who walk 
the literary highway make their work before 
} 


they can any worthy offerings; of the 


ring 
at 


loneliness that many suffer, whose human 
hearts are prone to long for human tenderness 
and appreciation? After this, Aunt Hannah's 


unceasing sermons concerning the hurry of 


>work were a mere exhibition of lip exercise to 


Lutie. She dreamed, walking, sitting, or 
sleeping. Uncle Jenkins read her petted poem 
in the “ Herald” and called it “stuff,” but this 
did not shake her opinion of her powers. How 
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could he appreciate, who never read anything > 
but market prices and politics! And Marion 

with his keen foresight and manly judgment 

was taken away from her. The boy went to 

enter a collegiate course of study. It was asad 

thing for Lutie to lose this friend, and she felt 

that she was parting with him, for his advan- 

tages would place him aloof. She thought of 

this bitterly and with repining against fate ; ? 
and her good-by was so cold that Marion went 

away feeling hurt, and forebore writing to 

her; while she wept secretly, and resolved to 

accomplish things that would astonish him in ‘ 
the midst of Greek and Latin. 

Then Lutie trod the household treadmill, 
growing more impatient under its drudgery, 
and still more visionary. She wrote other 
articles for the local paper, but grew tired of 
so obscure a field, and conceived the idea of 
seeking larger publications. So selecting and 
elaborating her best poems, until—if the truth 
were confessed—Lutie Grainge thought them 
faultless, she sent them out to seek their for 
tune or their fate in the great world's opinions. 
For a long time she waited in suspense, for 
editors with a large business do not generally 
pay prompt attention to obscure lyrics. Her 
uncle brought her the long anticipated mail, 
one evening, and fleeing with beating heart to 
solitude, she opened and read the replies to 
letters she had addressed these literary authori- 
ies 

The first one trembled in her hand, but she 
read it through. 

“ We are flooded with the articles of young 
and inexperienced writers,’ 


said the man of let- 
‘and can only tender our thanks for the 
pleasure of perusing your article, but we can 
not undertake to return it, as it 1s not our; 
custom to return declined manuscript.” 

“ They cannot all be like this one,” thought ¢ 
the girl, taking up another epistle. This we 
will give verbatim : 


ters, 


“ Miss Liry Gray—(Lutie’s incognito) Your 
manuscript entitled ‘Autumnal Thoughts,’ is 
respectfully declined and returned herewith. 
On account of the great number of MSS. re- 
ceived, it is impossible to assign reasons for 
our decision. We are, however, obliged to 
you for favoring us. Your ob’d’t serv'ts. 

“Tue Eprrors.” 


Now, Lucy Grainge was a resolute and un- 2 
daunted girl in most things, but the hail-stones ‘ 
fell upon her too fast. Besides she was con-? 
scious of being only anxious to achieve honor 
and praise; from no sense of duty, from no) 


earnest endeavor to fulfil God's evident wishes, 
had sprung her conceptions and her efforts, 
She had written for fame, written with fever- 
ish and evil thirsting, and here was her reward, 
So covering her face with her hands—do not 
blame her weakness, for the disappointment is 
bitter to all who have tasted—Lucy Grainge 
wept madly and passionately. 

Sudden resolution nerved her after indulg- 
ing woman's propensity for a “ good cry,” and 
she took up the third letter to peruse. This 
was a long, kind, expostulatory one from the 
authoress whose opinion she had solicited con- 
cerning an enclosed poem. The poem fell 
from the envelope as she unfolded the sheet, 
and read what a great mind thought of it. 

“My dear, you are venturing on a thorny 
path. Had you not better turn back? The 
literary world is not.a sphere all light and 
perfume and adulation, as those of your age 
are apt to think. There are deep-thrust eriti- 
cisms, difficulties, disappointments, and throes 
of the brain and heart which only the initiated 
know. A book may be written in tears and 
blood, and the authoress grow faint under her 
laurels, while the world praises. Ah, my 
dear, without the consciousness of making the 
good of others your object, the literary field, 
even without its pitfalls, would be an un- 
blessed, loveless desert. It is the field for 
great and godly minds, not for praise-seekers 
and youthful adventurers. Do not think I 
mean to chide harshly and discourage you, 


Showever. It is a question between your con- 


science and you 

“Your poem is smooth and pretty, but my 
dear girl, many such are written, and in the 
great rush and march, overlooked. Do not be 
too sanguine. Try in all things to fill the 
place God assigns you in this life, and not all 
of us find that in the active, open world!” 

Lutie thought deeply over this, but did not 


¢ quite sacrifice her ambitious schemes. A year 
Sran on, and Marion came home to spend his 


first holidays. The manifest improvement in 
him put a still higher barrier between them 
in Lutie's eyes; so there were only a cold in- 
terchange of courtesies, a series of stiff meet- 
ings, and another chilly good-by. Lutie wept 
again at the loss of her friend, hardly able to 


> define the feeling of desolation, and very much 


vexed with herself. 

Then there came the only real shade that 
had ever crossed her life. Lutie was old for 
her years, a noble looking girl, singularly 
attractive, and superior to any of her asso- 
ciates, though in her humble life unconscious 
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of it, only as her thoughts rebelled against 
theirs. A stranger came to the little neighbor 
hood to.spend a quiet summer; a fashionable 
loiterer with the plea of ill health. Casting 
around him for something wherewith to amuse 
himself, his refined sensuality selected her 
and he turned his arts to the charming of Lutie 
Grainge 

By her quiet superiority she had steered 
clear of all oppressive demonstrations from 
the young men of her acquaintance, but with 
her small experience and girlish trust she 
could not fathom this smooth, elaborate stran 
ger. It was so new and pleasant to hear 
some one else express her ideas and tastes, to 
come in contact with a cultivated mind. It 
was flattering to girlish coquetry that he 
should make her the recipient of expressive 
gifts, books and pictures, and follow up their 
intimacy so persistently. To him it was a 
summer-day pastime, that might be ended at 
once, or carried on at pleasure ; to the girl it 
was a new world, rather bewildering, but al 


together charming. By artfully learning and 


sympathizing with her ambition, he gained a 
place in her confidence, and though she did 
not link any tender feelings with his name, 
she still reposed in him a large degree of trust 
He did not fill Marion's place, 
but it was some one above the level of those 


and esteem 


about her, and she felt glad of the companion 
ship ; besides (must it be confessed she 
thought in her secret heart, ‘‘What will 
Marion say when he hears this man of society 
is devoting himself to me?” 

Uncle Jenkins’ family thought it ‘queer 
Lutie would have even that city fellow to 
beau her around,” and often twitted her 
thereon, but found her nonchalant and im 
movable. 

The motherless, trusting girl came at last to 
a strange thought of horror. Some little, 
unwitting word dropped on her mind like an 
electric spark, and she stood transformed into 
an accusing Nemesis by the strength and purity 
of her feeling. 

“May God forgive you for your evil 


thoughts !"’ she said, in a voice that shoek him 


for years, and sent him out of her presence, 


shocked-at the revelation of himself. So here 
Lutie Grainge wrote a book on the conscience 
of one of the world’s votaries, that was more 
prolific of good than would have been a wise 
volume hurled from the heights of Literary 
Success 

Then hiding herself alone, the girl sobbed 


in her degredation of feeling, clinging to the? 


A WRITER. 
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Mighty Robe whose folds are wrapped by a 
kindly hand round all God's heart-sick chil- 
dren. It was so strange, so terrible, it shocked 
her with a sense of the awful sin in the world. 
And when young innocence wakes up to this 
realization, it may become enlightend purity, 
but can never be young innocence again. 
Thus it was with Lutie Grainge. And feeling 
her utter helplessness and peril in the vortex 
of wickedness which the world was suddenly 
become, she laid strong hold on the Celestial 
Garment, and pleaded for adoption into 
hrist’s flock 
ignorance, and weakness, and vain ambition; 
she saw herself trying to ascend the literary 
ladder with nothing of value in her hands, 
while she should be following her living duty. 
‘What am I?’ she thought, “to question 
God's providence, desiring a larger sphere 
than the one I inhabit? if He will give me 
grace to fill well the place I hold it shall be 
enough. I cannot cope with the wieked 


She was revealed in all her 


world, but will abide under His shelter, and 
make as many people happy as | can reach 
with my influence. After all I believe I do 
not want to write as badly as 1 want to have 
others love me!” 

Thus revolutionized in feelings and princi- 
ples, the work of shaping her life after the 
Great Model began. Her nature’s need was 
filled by making the Infinite an inlet of hap- 
piness and those around her an outlet She 
saw it was perverseness that held her from 
adapting self to others, and to complain she 
was misunderstood. Only those who have 


} 


turned with deep repentance after long weari- 
ness and groping, can feel what a song of 
praise was the next year of Lutie Grainge’s 
life. Of course she fought many battles with 
herself, and had much to conquer, but her 
soul was fully wakened and in earnest 

An unexpected privilege was exten led to 
her. Uncle Jenkins broached the subject one 
day at the dinner table. 

Your aunt and me has been talkin’, Lutie, 
of giving you a year or two’s schooling, if 
you've a mind to go, seeing you are ‘most 
like our own, and we have only Lee to eddi- 
cate. You've always been a pretty good girl, 
too, particularly since you jined meeting, and 
your aunt and me feel like doing what's right 
by you. What have you to say about going 
to Hayesville this year?” 

The orphaned heart poured out her thanks 
in brief, grateful words, which uncle in his 
rough kindness silenced. 

So Lutie was placed among other young 
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beings to run the race after knowledge, and ‘them! One ray of approval from God is 
analyze the charecter surrounding her. What ¢better than the smiles of the whole world.” 
wide views were gradually opened before the2 She spoke with simple eloquence, and more 
girl! What knowledge of human nature ; and ¢by her expression than otherwise. Little 
what new thoughts from contact with the great eshafts they were, and girlish the hands that 
minds that have crystallized their jewels in Ssent them, but her witness carried those words 
books. How self shrank to insignificance ¢with him to the halls of learning and the 
when she found all around her, girls with in- S places of temptation. 
tellects equal to hers, preparing themselves¢ The next autumn they met again at home. 
conscientiously for that simple home work 2Marion brought his degree, and Lutie had fin- 
which blesses or frets every woman’s existence. ished her two years at school to bring her 
But we pass over her college days ; suffice it ?sheaves of gladness and knowledge home. The 
that she went home each vacation ready for Smellow radiance of the year seemed garnered 
invigorating duties, and full of loving solici- Sup in her full heart, for it was overflowing 
tude concerning Aunt Hannah and her cares. Swith thank-offering. Unconscious that she 
No longer were they mean and narrow in her‘held the key of love to other hearts, she re- 
eyes; for every woman can make her hearth- ?joiced to find their kindness descending on her. 
stone a beacon fire to many hearts far out in $ And Marion's eye had caught an earnest light, 
the dark, while its warmth fills her own house- ? which she saw with trembling gladness when 
hold with gladness. Marion Watson met her Sthey met. 
at home during vacations. They were both 2 It was long before she knew his plans for 
changed from the boy and girl who parted in) ‘the future, but one evening when he accompa- 
the low school-house. Lutie was obedient,¢nied her home from worship in the chapel 
softened, and cultured. Marion brought home ?among the trees, he unfolded them after this 
a flippancy that surprised his friends. The ‘wise: 
girl was sad with a heavy pain when she saw? “ Lutie,” as he drew her hand closer, “I am 
this, and, with different motives than before, >going away to-morrow to enter a Theological 
avoided him. Life had grown to be an earnest °Seminary, and fit 1 myself for the ministry.” 
pilgrimage to her, while Marion was reaching $ “Oh, Marion!” with quick joyfulness, 
after Earth's Sodom apples. S$‘ what has moved you to this decision?” 
Among their many meetings there was only 2 “What you said about writing our life- 
one whose remembrance she was glad to carry“ books. It followed me everywhere, I could 
back to school. He had been spending the not get ridofit. And I hope I have your faith, 
summer afternoon at her uncle's, and by some Snow, Lutie. So I intend to dedicate my work 
chance they were left together on the veran-¢to the Great Critic.” 
da for awhile. Marion commenced in his oldS There was a long silence, during which they 
light, railing style: < passed under the home-orchard boughs, and 
“Where is our authoress that was to be,°2into the shaded veranda. And what compact 
Miss Lutie? Time you were displaying your “these two mortals made in the solemn presence 
laurels! I suppose you are still intent on2of the angels, they know. There wasonly the 
scaling the literary heights ?” “low voice of Lutie Grainge to bear witness, as 
Her lips parted with a little laugh that ¢she uttered with a woman's joy in being cher- 
sobered suddenly. ‘Sished, ‘I will, Marion.” 
“No, I do not find it either in my duty or an 
capacity to write. Besides, I have hopes for Translated from the French. 
other laurels than those you speak of, now.” Let us give thanks with joyful soul 
“ How sanctimonious she is,” thought Ma- To Him who sendeth all ; 
rion secretly. To Him who bids the planets roll, 
“So in spite of your former aspirations and And sees a sparrow fall. 
efforts the world will never be edified with a Though grief and fears may dim out joys, 
book from your hand ?” And cares and strife arrest ; 
“ Because, Marion,” she laid aside her work, ’Tis man too often that alloys 
and met him with simple, truthful eyes, “I The lot his Maker blest. 
want to live out a greater book for God re While sunshine fills the boundless sky, 
read, to whose finis He shall point, saying, 5 And beauty cheers the sod; 
‘she did what she could.’ Our lives are His? While stars and rainbows live on high, 
books and how carefully we ought to write} Let us give thanks to God. 
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A WEEK AT THE BEACH IN WINTER. 


BY C. P. O, 


It is not a common thing for us to spend the 2 bling and attractive qualities of the ocean still 
holidays by the sea side, and yet last Christ-Simpress and delight us. A true lover of 
mas and New Year's spent on the sea shore? nature, and of this one of her grandest pheno- 

. . < . ° . 
left many pleasing recollections and vivid) mena, can but be delighted with the Atlantic 
contrasts. Even were not the aspect of the¢in winter. How would a Thoreau have de- 

4 

ocean and beach at all changed, the fact that 2 rived pleasure and food for reflection from the 
you are looking at it when most of its observ-§ picture. 

ers of the summer are finding amusement2 How appropriate is it that we should speak 
elsewhere, when the sun himself has departed Sof the “face” of the ocean. The water imparts 
from these more northern latitudes, makes the 2a charm and presence, such as one person of 
contrast of the scene striking and marked. IfSsuperior gifts imparts to those about him. It 
you take a morning walk to the beach, thes withdraws the attention from surrounding 
entire absence of the sailor's stacken cloud, 2objects. The fact that notwithstanding all 
which on summer mornings moves out overSthese adverse circumstances of winter, the 
the water as regularly as the school-bell, com- 2 ocean still commands our study and interest, 
bines to vary and, to most persons, to lessenSleads us to inquire what are some of the 
the charms of the beach picture. Just as one ¢sources of the power of the ocean as displayed 

é; -¢ e attrac he sea shore 

seems to get the full inspiration of being in >1n the attractions of the sea shore. 

the presence of the vast deep, that mighty ¢ If all men do not like to work themselves, 
wonder of the Creator, a chill from some snow Dall like to feel that work is going on around 
drift makes itself felt and mars the enjoyment$them. The school-boy responds more cheer- 
of the scene. The illustration of Mr. and Mrs. 2 fully to the call of his nine o’clock bell, if the 
Lammle on the sea shore, in the late work ofSbusy hum of a factory attends him on his 
Dickens, must have had for its time—winter.¢ way. The old gentleman, retired from the 
For the summer's clouds, air and earth are Sactive scenes of life, likes to witness active 
quite in contrast with matrimonial infelicity.‘$ business, and reads his “ Daily,” which daguer- 
The beach in summer, of all watering places, 2reotypes a busy world. So we like to see, 
is especially associated with the swearing, not ‘feel, hear and be instructed by the ocean, so 

Pp y , not } 

the forswearing, of lovers. esuggestive of life, activity and work. An idle 

But despite the chilly surroundings, the$scholar likes a busy school-room. So the 
ocean, waves and surf, are all there in their@idler and unthinking may for like reason find 
chain anhinenden.,, Cul 1 them attract eo venue king of th 
sublimity and grandeur. e have paid them attraction in the unceasing working o e 
a daily holiday visit and, aside from the plea- 5 foaming surges on the sands of the beach. 
sures of the moment, we doubt not our winter? Akin to this impression of work, which the 
vacation on the beach will invigorate many a$ocean imparts, is that feeling of animation 
subsequent hour, refreshing the mind in the? which it communicates to all the senses. The 
heat of thought and work. If the rawness of $ active, warring surf energizes one, like rousing 
the air or the smoke of the farmer’s chimney ¢ words from a fervent speaker. If at this sea- 
reminds us that it is more befitting to sit by Sson of the year we cannot revivify the system 
the fireside than to go out of doors, we walk § outwardly by giving it a shock from a wave of 
down to the very edge of the playing wave2Neptune’s great battery, the shock may be 
and looking into the rolling breakers exclude § received internally from the roar that bounds 
the outside world from sight. Then as we2in at the ear, the strong, bracing air, which 
watch the constant heaving of these lungs of$strikes the lungs like a sea-weed tonic, the 
the Atlantic, listen to the stimulating almost? rollicking play of the surf which imparts delight 
deafening roar of waves, there is too much 5to the eye, the cleanliness which everywhere ap- 
life and motion to allow us to feel that we¢ pears, pleases usalso. As the tide is out, the sun 
are studying and enjoying the Atlantic in varnishes the clean sand of the beach, while 
winter. The same ocean, exhibiting the same‘ the sweet breath of the ocean more than com- 
phenomena, is still there. The summer's sun, 2 pensates for any impurities which the receding 


with its good cheer, has gone, yet the enno-¢ wave may have left, 
(391) 
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The asso 


shore and out upon the ocean suggest are 


stations which the view on the sea 


5 


almost as numerous as the waves which come? 
rolling in. Before the present race of white 
men, the waves rolled and roared to delight a 
race of red men, now nearly extinct. The; 


Indian came and pitched his tent by the beach, $ 
caught his fish, and enjoyed more than many ¢ 


of-his successors in the presence of the Great 
Waters 
thought he 
sea shore brings vividly to our mind the dis- 
covery and foundation of this nation, while it 
reminds us of that race which passed away in 
order to give place to it. 
is it associated with the scenes which gave a 
second birth to the Republic. The sam 





ocean bore Dupont around in his circular 
combat at Port Royal, emblematic of the dia- 
dem of hon 
upon him therefor. 


yr his countrymen will confer 





At this moment how many souls are exposed 
upon the surface of the deep. Add to this 
number those whose thoughts are fixed upon 


friends upon the ocean, and great indeed is 
the number whose deep attention the ocean 
attracts at this moment. 


He looked out upon the main and‘ 
was looking into eternity. The( 


So, too, how vividly 2 


e discussions after dinner rat 


A glance out upon the high sea from thes 
beach brings them all home tothe mind. Such> 


are some of the causes why we are so impressed 
at sight of the ocean, as viewed from the ob- 
servatory of the beach. It never tires. You 
t one day and its variety compels you to 
respect of a visit every day. Each 
adds to the lessons and impressions 
it gives you. We are permitted to discover 
but in part why its influence upon us is so 
great. We must confess that we see as through 
a glass “darkly” this great piece of God's 
handiwork, the name of whose Creator is a 
sufficient explanation of the fact that we are 
deeply impressed and wonderfully charmed 


visit 
pay it the 
new visit 


by it. We have spent many summer weeks at 
Rye-Beach, New Hampshire, but this one in 


winter is second to none of them. 





Christian character is not an act, but a pro- 
cess; not a sudden creation, but a develop- 
ment. It grows and bears fruit like a tree, 
and like a tree it requires patient care and 
unwearied cultivation. 





Lunch, what-is it? A gross insult to your 
breakfast, and a vile libel upon your anticipa- 
ted dinner. 
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THE PUNCH DINNERS. 

Americans have often wondered at the sue- 
cess of the celebrated comic English news- 
paper Punch. While our “ Vanity Fairs,” and 
other similar undertakings have after a few 
months degenerated into trash—or subsided 
entirely, this has steadily maintained its 
ground with the English people for years, 
and is ever popular, while its witticisms on 
public affairs are widely celebrated and have 
often passed into proverbs. The North British 
Review writing of this journal says, it doubt- 
less owes much of its success to its weekly 
dinners, which it describes thus 

“ At the weekly dinner, the contents of the 
ch are discussed. 





forthcoming number of P 
When the cloth is remoy 
upon the table, the first estion put by the 
editor is, ‘What shall the cartoon be?’ During 
the lifetimes of Jerrold and Thackeray, the 
very high, owing 
to the constitutional antipathy existing be- 
tween these two. Jerrold ng the oldest as 
well as the noisiest, generally came off victori- 
ous. In these rows it req 
of Mark Lemon (and he has a great deal of 
that quality) to calm the storm—his award 
always being final. On the Thursday morn- 
( the houses of 


_and dessert laid 


red all the suavity 


ing following the editor calls at 
the artists to see what being done. On 
Friday night all copy is delivered and put 
into type, and at two o'clock on Saturday 
proofs are revised, the forms are made ap, and 
with the last movement of the engine the 
whole of the type is placed under the press, 
which cannot be moved until the Monday 
morning, when the steam is again up. This 
precaution is taken to prevent waggish tricks 
on the part of practical-joking compositors. 
At these dinners none but those connected 


> with the staff proper are permitted to attend; 


the only occasional exceptions, we believe, 
have been Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. Layard, the 
present Foreign Under-Secretary Charles Dick- 


‘ens, and Charles Dickens, jun. As an illustra- 
Stion of the benefit arising from these meet- 


Sling, because next 


ings, we may mention that Jerrold always 


oused to say, ‘It is no use any of us quarrel- 


Wednesday must come 


2 round with its dinner, when we shall all have 


ARS SY 


to shake hands again.’ By means of these 


meetings, the discussions arising on all ques- 
tions help both caricaturist and wit to take a 
broad view of things, as well as enable the 
editor to get his team to draw well together, 
>and give a uniformity of tone to all the con- 
¢ 
¢ 


tributions. 
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BY ELLEN E 


Day number one was one of December's$: 


jewels—overhead a clear blue sky, underfi 


a well beaten, frozen track. The storm king 


is lenient with me always, and smiles upon< 


my adventures. But leaving home, and I was 
Tears will rise t 
I turn from th 
a final benedic- 
to ons 


leaving it, 

hide the dear | 
parting words fall on my ear, 
tion. I hat should be 


of my age an 


ome faces ere em, 


was going on W 
tions a pleasurable jaunt, 
was to have a lace and pursuit that 
I should 

desirable h 
miles of the journey 
disquieting refi 


But whirled r 


lorward to as most 
that, the first 
passed over with 


ns and gloomy forebodings 


were 


long the smooth roa 1, in 
an open carriage ted hors« 8, taking 


the cold fresh air 


in invigorating draughts 
gazing upon p! iral scenes, sad thoughts 
soon } 


dispelled, and hope bade me 
and 


were 
forward al from 
happy reunion with those I had left. 
Arrived at depot 
town, I found that after my escort had gi 


sant sence 


to a 


the in a bustling little 


ven 
me my checks and left 
the 


ue country 


—for I was to go the 
remainder of way alone—that, owi 
the odious virt people have of 


The 


llers, and the rather more ¢ 


in good time long hour to wait. 
usual throng of 
than usual scent 
fum 
room undesirable 
the platform, and ws 
in town and the in 
acquaintances 
The night 

loving care shown 


} 


lection, packed 


of onions and tobacco per 
ery of some emigrants, made the waiting- 
I would not stand still on 2 


not dressed for a stroll “ 
not ar ed lor a stroli > 


irred risk of meeting ¢ 

mother had, with th 
me from my earliest recol- 2 
my trunks, leaving out my 
the d 
did not rebel against ‘ 
the hood 


knew insubordination 


: ; 
parel to insure against dis- ¢ 


I 


warmest ay 
comfort of a cold rid 
the Bay State s! 

for I 


and my heart was too sore 


warm and 


clumsy gloves, 
would wound her, 
at the thought of parting to show it. But 


n 
nh 


ow 
I reasoned the cold morning ride was achieved, 
and there could be no harm in donning 


o I had 


over to the hotel opposite, 


ome- 
s0me 


thing lighter and more becoming. S 
my trunk carried 


and soon had the satisfaction of seeing, with >; 
‘members to take my basket, and the other to 


the aid of a large mirror, how becoming attire 
can change a very ordinary person into if not? 


t/ 


(gave cul 


I 


>} 


> pretty” or “stylish” one 

ceful amplitude superseded 
1e warm but unbecoming shawl, kid gloves 
e clumsy soft-lined ones, and the comfortable 
fend to 


beauty 


ig article, 
‘ Broadwa 
teful decoration ng just come 
ue, was lil nt to attract 
rightened 
iat I was en- 


») enhance 


ccou 


ttant 


tion tints so D 


+} 
ward 

on her 

ause 


the 
was 
ngers ana 


gave one su 


» cheek 
important aiterations bel 


the 


ng attended 


waiting crowd at the depot. 
pportunities for kindly 


f 


self-decorating had unfitt 


At 


tr 
Ur 


nother, with an 


i 
l 


ire 
ave made fretful, 
> quite e3 I 
1 amusing 
m her tired 

little candy eater was too sticky 


ng an 
arms was the 
y for 
h my fresh bonnet strings, which 
grasp. nust have laid my 
] shawl, 
et little 
me with 
ndedness 
iblesome 


trou garr lity 


Instead of trying Im her fears with regard 


angers of riding on 


t responses, and whi 
yrevail on her to geta heavy sé 
too 


did not offer to carry 
] t with 


rate t< > ir nta 
I my pretty 


lelic encased 


_ 
ly 
travel- 


xy less smoot! 


r-basket, and so consoled myself, or tried 


to, with the thought that some gentleman 
take it for her. 
nan, though his prepossessing appearance and 
tact 
he had let the weary woman and her 


past 


would It was not a gentle- 


faultless attire made me then ignore th 


her bundles, file 


ler hands in 


babe, the aged one with 
r¢ ugher 
loved 


him, to be helped by kin 


garb, and then advanced one of his well-g 


assist me into the car. It was crowded, and I 
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should have been obliged to stand if my escort ¢ treme plainness of which had never struck me 
/ked a timid man out of his seat and> before. Soon after, my destination being 
bowed me into the vacated place. Then he¢ reached, we made our adieux and parted, 
stood near in easy, graceful posture, like a My stay at that place was a pleasant one 
travelled gentleman, well versed in the WwaysSamong estimable people; their society was 
of the world. I was quite sure he had enjoyed 2 profitable as well as pleasing. Our pleasures 
the advantages of wealth and position. It did were rational and did not cloy 
Two months had passed, and I felt no un- 


had not 


not occur to me when glancing in the mirror? 
above at my improved self to wonder if he) conquerable longings for home, when a letter 
would be able to identify me with the Betsey § from my sister curtailed my enjoyment there, 
who had sallied out the eve before to milk old ? She wrote—‘ Mother is sick ; we apprehend no 
brindle, and had used a voice not remarkably 5 danger; still I thought best to write you, as 
sweet, and a hand neither soft or white, to} you might wish to come home, There are so 
administer punishment for that uninteresting ) many cases of diptheria, I feel anxious when 
demonstration in a cow “turning pail.” It ) we are separated,” 
was not likely he would think there was any? No more urgent summons was needed; the 
connection between my millinery bill and the next train bore me homeward, The particular 
price of butter and eggs; and I did not think? attention paid to my toilet was to wrap up 
I might be as much at fault in my estimate of 2 well to the throat in a heavy shawl. How we 
§ all dreaded diptheria in its first stealthy, un- 
At the next station, my seat-mate and her 2conquerable march upon us. My plain attire 
companion, who had resigned his seat to me, {and anxious face were probably not a passport 
left the cars, and there was room for my? to favor, for there was no Walburn Keyes to 
gallant fellow-passenger beside me. He min-‘assist me. Just in advance of me, near the 
? steps of the car, a poor woman was trying to 
tions that impressed me favorably at first. > adjust a package so as to lead two little ones 
We became more friendly as the day pro who were clinging to her skirts. A gentleman 
greased, and considerable conversation passed sti pped forward, took a child on each arm, and 
between us, mere chit-chat, not sounding the thus, grotesquely loaded, led the way into the 
depths of any subject. I was rather piqued at? car, I lost sight of them, but was thinking of 
this, for he seemed so apt at the play of words, Sthe kind act, when | heard my name uttered 
I held him capable of something more earnest, in familiar tones, and, turning, met the gaze 
and supposed him acting on the principle,> of an old schoolmate, who never bore a more 
‘milk tor babes,” and would liked to have | dignified cognomen among the school girls 
been served with the strong meat, just for the than Willie. After a cordial exchange of 
‘ greetings, and many rapid inquiries, he said 
1 me from the car 


him 


gled an air of dignity and reserve in his atten 


compliment's sake if nothing more. 


It was just after the election of our noble 


Lincoln, and dark rumors of assassination and 


disunion roused righteous indignation in all? 


loyal hearts, All other subjects of thought 
and conversation seemed irrelevant at this 
trying time. I excused this seeming lack of 
interest in the public weal, as it might come from 


an unwillingness to inflict upon me what silly ¢ 


girls affect dishke for and ignorance of—politi 
cal affairs. So, when approaching my journey’s 
end, he proposed an exchange of cards, to make 
more permanent the remembrance of a pleasant 
ride, and perhaps add probability to the possi- 
bility of our meeting again. I accepted his with 
the peculiar name inscribed, 8. Walburn Keyes, 
an address I could not help thinking might or 
might not be his, Having no card with me, | 
took one he offered, and traced upon it, B 
Essie Tabor—an innovation upon the harsh 
Betsey, and smoother Bessie, variations of a 
name my grandmother had honored, the ex 








5 
he had seen and recogni 
window as the train stopped, and stepping out 


to meet me had stumbled on some small fry, 


2which he was obliged to put in a place of 
5 greater safety. He had recognized their claim 
2upon him as paramount, for he remembered 
5 my agility in climbing rocks in the old school 
‘days when we took botanical excursions in 
Jcompany. This remark led to reminiscences 
Sof lang syne, where there was much to dwell 
upon. It was pleasant to talk of the old 
> scenes, the companions of our school days, and 
(to note the changes. What a skilful analyst 
not like a surgeon prob- 


offensive, but like a 


i 


} 

. of character he was; 
‘ing for the unsound and 
miner delving into the barren field and tossing 
up bright treasures. He showed his own fine 
nature that day in discussing others. Then 
he talked of our national troubles feelingly 
Sand sensibly, uttering no senseless tirade, no 
(harsh invective. I questioned him, and he 
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( Concluded.) 


CHAPTER X Csicians noticed that her hand bore down more 
Acting on the suggestion of Mr. Dalton, Doc- ¢ heavily upon her heart 
tor Marvin associated with himself, in the case § Doctor P————. took one of her wrists be- 
of Phebe Baldwin, one of the most eminent? tween his fingers, and held it noting the con- 
physicians in the city. They visited her to-Sdition of her pulse. It was feeble and very 
gether, for the first time, on the day succeed-¢ irregular, both as to the time and force of the 
ing that on which the doctor and Mr. Dalton 2 stroke. 








held the interview already described. TheS$ “(Can you feel your heart beat?” he asked. 
changed aspect of the par] ir, which we have 2 "Oh, yes, sir ‘all the while,” she answered. 
noticed as having taken Mary Baldwin by sur $ Doctor P———— then bent down his ear; it 
prise, arrested the attention of Doctor Marvin, 2 was too practised not to recognize, in the rush 
on entering the house with his associate. He>ing, bellows sound that came distinctly, indi 
understood its meaning, and felt a glow of¢cations of organic trouble of the most serious 
pleasure. That the change was but just effected, 5 character. 
he understood by the wagons which drove$ ‘Do you sit up, or walk about the room?’ 
fro1 e door as he came up in his carriage dhe asked. 
H is Phebe to-day ?” asked the Doctor, § “Not now; it makes my heart beat so 
as Mrs. Baldwin came into the parlor ¢strangely.” 
no change for the better,’ was theS ‘ When were you up last 

m r's calm, but serious reply. ¢ “Three days ago, wasn't it?” And Phebe 

“Doctor P- ,” said Doctor Marvin, pre- ? glanced towards her mother 
sentir is consulting associate “2 have ¢ “Yes, dear.” There was a quiver in the 
asked 1 to visit your daughter with me for 2? mother's voi 
a few times.” $ Doctor P — again took the wrist of 

Mrs. Baldwin acknowledged the introduction 2 Phebe, and sat, with eyes cast down, noting 
courteously, and then left the room for a few Severy throb and low flutter, and intermission 
minutes, to prepare Phebe to meet them. Re ¢ Suddenly it ceased. He waited for several 
turning, she conducted the two physicians to?moments, with suspended breath, and then 
the apartment where her sick child lay, prop-Slooked up quickly at her face. It was still 
ped up in bed with pillows. There had been 2and deathly—the long sweep of her lashes 
considerable change since the doctor's previous Slying dark on her ashen cheek. Mrs. Baldwin, 
visi The face showed more exhaustion, and 2 whose eyes were also on the face of Phebe, saw 
the lividness of her lips and countenance S the change, and was about starting forward, 
i d progress in the disease. Her hand with a cry of anguish, when a sudden play of 
lay over her heart, and strongly pressed 2muscles was seen, a movement of the lips, a 
aga nst it: and there were signs of suffering, § quiver of the lashes; and the heart telegraphed 
though not of a complaining spirit. Doctor 2its reviving motion to the wrist, on which lay 
Marvin smiled in his cheerful way as heSthe fingers of Doctor P———. Very still all 
entered the room, and on presenting Doctor 2 remained, fearing lest word or movement 
Pp———-, said: eshould throw back the returning life forces, 

‘You know, dear, that in the multitude ofs and suspend forever their mortal action. 
counsellors there is wisdom; and so Doctor2 Low and feeble as the pulse of a babe was 
P———— has come, at my desire, to see if we S that of Phebe, as she lay with shut eyes and 
cannot, together, find the way to help you outedeathly face in that silent chamber, where 
of this trouble.” Sbreaths were held in painful suspense. Nearly 

A grave, quiet smile played over the lips of Sten minutes passed, none speaking or moving. 
Phebe, and shone from her large bright?So close was the ear of Doctor P————to the 
eyes side of Phebe, and so still the air, that the 


‘I'm afraid it’s past help, doctor,” she an-? heart's labor, as it struggled with the inflowing 
swered, speaking calmly. And the two phy- $s outflowing blood, was distinctly heard. 
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Suddenly, upon this deep hush, stole the low 
musi Phebe as 

the of had 
failed in her ears for days and weeks, though 


longed kit 


sound of familiar to 


musi 


voice her mother—music which 


for with a id of hopeless heart 


sickness 

A smile softened on her lips, and went as a 
Then the 
themselves, until 
ull of a new-born 


faint radiance over her warm face 
lashes quivered and lifted 
her tender eyes were seen, f 
delight. 
“Oh 
she wer 
music still floated in the 
he comprehended t} 
and the music real 
At the same n 


r be 


It 


coming out of asweet dream : but the 


mother!” had seemed to her as if 


air around her, and 


} 


gs t that she was awake 
Doctor P——— noticed 
ulse It had been 
intermittent, but 
on a better adjust 
1. Her lashes fell 
again ne smi rew warmer on he r liy 
Now the music cease i. ana 
the doctor 


an 


event 
irregul 
gradually 
ment 


ur, 


with its cessation, 


the heart’s 


disturbance 


in 


waited, in 


mit come, 
thres 
b Lore? 

} 

Si 


ightest 


er. Not so strongly 


defined as a litt 


re, were the heart s 


irregularities; and first distur 


ance, ther: 
Upon the int 


was no Bt 


ense silence, crept in again, in 
low, tender thro 
which had died a 
“Ts it M 
mother. 
“ Yes, d 
The lashes drooped 


lody, the music 
. be 
ooked towards her 


] iore 
} 
i 


ry 


again, and t! 


s {tly 1é 
smiles came in 
Doctor P——— fi 
evener; and, 
perceived the livid beneath her eyes and 
upon her lips giving way to fl 
” he 

in doubt and half in hope, the query. 

* Ves very sweet.” 

Three or four minutes passed, and the music 


sunnier ripples to her mouth 
lt the pulse grow calmer and 
as he watched her countenance, 


hier tints. 


s 


“You love musi 


} 
it 


said, venturing, half 
it is very sweet 


flowed on, now in soft, tender movements, and 
now in rich swells of harmony. Phebe's eyes 
were turned upon her mother. Mrs. Baldwin 
saw questions in them, and bent down her ear. 

“Is it Mary's own piano?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

** How did she get it? 


Doctor P. 


When did it come?” 
threw an anxious and warn- 
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Marvin There 
Moving from 
permitted Doctor Marvin to take 


who, leaning close to Phebe 


Doctor 
disturbance 


ing gl towards 


was again 


the 
I 


118 whi 


is 


pered, for he had heard her question— 
‘ “There was a mistake, and it has be« 
The 


ter 8 instrument, act 


n cor 


dear who took 


men away 
autho 


iat 


d without 
the 


( 
. 


person they represented. 1 


o his knowledge 


only 
And 


better 


has rest 


ored everythin 
I think you 


| t 


ea 


are 


and 


almed her pulse, 
all for the bette I 


il DY magic 


What does this mean?” said Mary, g] 


nt 
ing aroun 
I cannot say, my child. 


i the parlor. 


) ’ 
ié€ss than an 


It 18 


hour since two men came with wagons, and 


brought all these things. They answered 


no 
questions, simply saying that their orders were 
to leave tl 


1e goods. Doctor Marvin, I think, 


knows something as to its meaning; ior, te 
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Phebe's questions, he answered that there had 
bee: mistake—that the men who took away 
you: rument did so without full authority. 
O} u could have seen the sweet surprise 
in Phebe's countenance when the first notes 
fell on her ears! New life seemed, in that in 
stant, to be born.” 

Mary laid her face against her mother's 
bos ind wept. 

Our Father is still in heaven,” gshe mur 
mured, “It was very dark a little while ago ; 
but light has come down suddenly 

Let us be thankful,” said Mrs, Baldwin, 
‘ey painful trial It is in trial and 
temptation that a higher life is born, We 
co » from sorrow and suffering, stronger: 
and with a clearer sight than when our feet 
went vering down amid the icy waters.” 

And Phebe is better?” Mary lifted her 
fa 

r for the moment. There was a, 
change coincident with the first chords of mu 
sic ¢ roke upon the air, and all her worst 
sy! ms went on abating rapidly, Doctor 
P had come with Doctor Marvin, and 
bot ere surprised, I feel strangely. God 
gra ut the hope of this hour be not in 
Va 

CHAPTER XI 

You find Kate better to-day?" said Mr.‘ 
Dal Meeting Dr. Marvin in the hall, as he 
came down from his daughter's chamber. 

Oh, yes; she is improving rapidly 

Thank God for it!” answered the father, 
wi neiderable feeling. ‘I have been very 
anxious about her. And next, how is Miss 
Baldwip?” 

I took Dr. P— with me, in consulta 
tion, this morning.” 

Oh, did you? Well, what does he think of 
the : 

s all in doubt, sir—a feather may turn 
the ale.” 


iful expressson went over the face of 


Mr. | on, 


As I drove up to the door with Dr, P-————, ' 


I saw the men who had been commissioned to 
replace Mr. Baldwin's furniture leaye the 


house with their empty wagons.’ 


It was the least I could do in the way of 
repairing a great wrong,” said Mr. Dalton 

We found the sick girl feebler and suffer- 
ing more than when I saw her yesterday. The 
action of her heart was so much disturbed that 
I felt strong apprenensions of a speedy fatal 
I watched Dr, P————'s_ face closely 


result 
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as he held her pulse and bent his ear to the 
sound of her throbbing heart, and I read in it 
no hope, All at once there came a soft, sweet 


Mary 


had been out, and returning that moment, sat 
; ’ 


air from the just restored instrument. 


down in glad surpris { ran her fingers 
over the keys, That was the medicine, Mr, 
Dalton, 
gling heart grew calm at once, and beat with 


It wrought like a charm. The strug- 


an evener motion, Light touched her wan 
lips, and swept over her countenance, I never 
saw such achange. Whon we left her she lay 


calm and peaceful as an infant, with the livid 


hue of her complexion giving place to warmer 
tints.” 

“ Have you seen het in to-day?” asked 
Mr. Dalton, manifesting the strongest interest, 

* Yes—an hour a 

‘* How does she continue 

* All seems favorabl Her her heart was 


a little disturbed, but n 

degree apparent this morning 
“Then you ar 
"] try to feel so; | 

much derangement that I 


inything like the 


encouraged, Doctor?” 


we has shown 80 
iare not permit my- 
self to hope “4 

A shadow of pain fell over the countenance 
ot Mr. Dalton 

* Was anything remarked 
ture in your hearin he asked 

‘“‘Not much. Mrs. Baldwin seemed to under- 


about the furni- 


stand the case, I thought, and gave you credit 
for kindness in the act of restitution, 1] learned 
¢this, however. Mary had been out during the 


morning to see a lady in the city with a view 


to becoming governness in her family; thean- 
swer was to be given to-morrow. On return- 
ing, she found her instrument in the parlor, 
‘and sat down to it tears of surprise and 
gladness, for she saw restored the means by 
which she could help her overburdened father, 
‘without being compelled to separate herself 


‘from home, and go out among strangers. Her 
? heart must have been in her touch to give it 
‘the healing power that was conveyed to her 
sister,” 

“You will do me justice in this painful mat- 
ter, Dr. Marvin?’ said Mr, Dalton. “I was 
innocent of any wrong intent towards an un- 
, fortunate family.’ 
¢ “At my hands you shall have justice,” re- 
‘ plied the doctor, “ I understand the case fully. 
‘But what a lesson it involves! Ah, sir, we 
Scannot be ‘too careful how we act toward 
others from hasty conclusions, or set in mo- 
» tion agencies that may work out of our sight 
¢ to cruel and oppressive results, Before we at- 
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tempt to constrain an unfortunate debtor by 
law, pursuing him to last resorts, let us be 
well assured as to his actual condition and pur 
It is not just to 


nate to be dealt with as mere law instrumen 


pose hand over the unfortu 


talities may elect. Courts, lawyers, and sheriff's 
they 


officers, do not feel and sympathize 


yarely take suffering and heartaches into a 
it but 
agencies, and work and 


The y are 


as coldly 


count ; is not their business 


out to results 
ma Eager credit 


thi 


exactly as insensat hines. 


ors rarely think of and 80 


they extort a 
und the n, | y legal 


which, if 


few hundreds lollars n 
at th ol 
known to them, w 
You have had one experience in this direct 
Mr. Dalton, and Heaven grant that it may be 
your last 

“ Amen!" almost 
chant. He added 
to with 
sad condition of a family broken d 
that of Mr. Bal cae 
kindness, not hard pers 
not crippled, in their means ¢ 

“You think,” he added, 
several 


W 


process, sufferings 


make their hearts ach 


n 


groaned the unhappy mer 
Ma 


painful distinctness, 


ny things have caused 
the 


like 


me realize 
own 
iw 1ey needed conside: 
to be hel 
f self-sustenan 

paus 


Ling 


cution 


alter a 


moments Kate is ge 


ht 
Lert 


npon the y 
“Oh, yes, r 

left 

Fresh air, change of scene, 

food, will do ull that le 1 7 
The father's face brightened 

very dear, and 


order f 


d Ly 


nhourishlns 


’ 
an ride out every 


and 


His 


r sudden indisposition, the 


hil 1 Was 
cause of which yet lay hi Iden from 
had tou hed his 

The drooping of hi 
awakened his sym} ithies 


science, and made th 


his eyes 


pair 


flower had 


with the acutest 
own home 
as well as his « 

em keenly alive to th 
trouble which had darkened 
of Mr. 


Time passed, A 


around the home 
Jaldwin 

few weeks later, and a 
higher beauty was radiant in the face of Kat 
Dalton—joy 
Tenfold brighter sky now arching 
above her head, for the brief obscuring clouds 
that hid the sun a little while before. Against 
a true, manly heart her own leaned in sweet 
Dr. Sedden had to 


unutterable dwelt in her heart 


was the 


confiding rest returned 


his allegiance, and enthroned her as queen of 
g 1 


love—and ‘she was worthy 

Spring drew on apace, and as life began to 
stir in the heart of nature, sending a promise 
of flower and fruit to th 
peting the earth with greenness, new and 
stronger hopes for Phebe 
in the home where she still dwelt, a white-° 


swelling bud, and car 


Jaldwin awakened 
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faced lingerer on the shores of time, with feet 


uncovered, and ready at any moment to step 


of death, 


cure, though its wonder- 


down into the rive The medicine 


1 failed to 


i Music ha 


en when «after a long absence, 


tly floating back upon her soul, 


) wrap her spirit insuch a tranquil 
er fatally diseased | 


las painfully in its work, t 


ieart never 
hough 
es were diminished 

ot revive in the heart of good 
need, He 


ease, 


adva 


end was not afa 
Jaldwin ? lt was t 
He had st 
Only a 


hy } 


nip G 


p= 


jues 


she 


another p! 
Dr. Marvin 


given ior just one 


ible pas 


n was in the mere! 


ate with any 
tainty 
Wh 
“A tfatal termination of the within 
three months 
“Oh, doctor! 
m yt survive one half the 
A con 


ton 8 face 


iy in peri »¢ 
ction of pain went over Mr 


“ Has there been a recent consult 


inguin | 
* Doctor 


ago 


P——— called with me 
‘What was his opinion ? 
“That consultations were more hurtful than 
beneficial 

“Why?” 

“They produced excitement in the patient; 
and her safety depends on the most entire 
tranquillity.” 
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* Did he give no encouragement? 2 Only a few words had passed between them, 


“ K 


None. He regards the case as hopeless.” “when Mrs. Dalton crossed the room and said, 
Mr. Dalton stood for a few moments with ac “A messenger has called for you, doctor?” 


shadow of unhappy thoughts upon his face,S ‘From whom?” 
and then bowing to the doctor went on his way.¢ “From Mr. Baldwin, I think the servant 
—_—-- esaid. I hope his daughter is no worse.” 
CHAPTER XII. © Ah, how little imagined she the true cause 
We give, in this concluding chapter, two pic Sof that daughter's illness, Not a shadow of 


tures. The first, ascene of beauty and pleasure.“ the truth had found its way across her mind. 
It is an evening in the leafy month of May.¢ On that subject her husband had sealed his 
In the brilliantly lighted parlors of Mr. Dal S lips ; and no one else who knew of the un- 
ton a gay company have assembled. There is< happy circumstance, ventured upon an allu- 
music, and dancing; happy voices and exhil->sion thereto in her presence. 
arant laughter, ¢c)i ug hope not,” answered the doctor, with a 
It is Kate's last party before her wedding-® changing countenance, and then excusing him- 
day, which is fixed for the concluding week < self he withdrew 
in June, after which she is to make a European 2 “You don't look well,” said Mrs. Dalton to 
tour with her handsome and talented husband.‘ her husband, as the doctor retired, a shade of 
A gladder heart is notin the whole city than the ¢ concern coming into h 
heart of Kate Dalton; and she deserves herS He was not well. though he tried to smileas 


happiness. Both she and Doctor Sedden havec he answered, with partly averted countenance, 


{ 


er iace 


chosen well, They are worthy of each otherS “Then my looks belie me 
in all respects, © The sickness lay deeper down than the phy- 
Mr. Dalton gazes tenderly upon the face of? sical organism, and less within the reach of 
his child, following her with eyes full of lightS cure than common ailments. He had made 
as she circles in the dance, or sits in sweet self- e desolate a home, and no power of r storation 
consciousness beside her lover. S lay within his rea th 
You are a happy man,” said a friend, whoe “If it were my child! My Kate!” Mr. 
understood the relation existing between Dr.> Dalton felt a low, chilling shudder creep 


Sedden and his daughter, glancing towards the¢ through all his veins. Why, in self-torment, 
forth in this sugges- 


latter as he made the remark. ¢ did he let thought com 
[ have cause to be,” was the answer of Mr. tive utterance? It was not voluntary. There 
Daltor 1 Care accusing spirits who delight in tormenting, 
he doctor is a young man of high charac-S and these were present to his consciousness, 
ter and great promise,” said the friend, “and 2and saw where to stab his peace, 
destined, | think, to reflect honor on his pro ° The delight of that evening, which ought te 


fession and city,” chave been overflowing, was gone from this 
He is all that I could ask,” replied Mr. Dal-S moment. A ghostly face, gazing at him with 

ton; “and it is rare indeed that a father can say ¢sad, rebuking eyes, was ever close beside the 

as much when speaking of the man who is des- ¢ happy face of Kate, whenever his eyes rested 

tined to become the husband of a beloved child.” thereon; and he had to turn away from her 
‘Rare indeed; not once in a hundred times,” ¢ to hide the painfal vision 


responded the other. “And, not once in aS We pass, following Dr. Marvin to another 
hundred times is the fitness of the parties, toc home and another scene Instead of lighted 
all human appreciation, so complete. Your‘ parlors, festivity, and gladness, we enter a 


daughter is a charming young woman, Mr.< chamber of silence, over which is darkly gath- 
Dalton, and deserves the heart that ha’ won¢ ering the shadows of death. On last Christmas 
her love.” ¢day you saw a man sitting alone, with a bur- 

Dr. Marvin, who had accepted an invitation ¢ den of care weighing heavily upon his heart. 
to be present, came up at the moment. His You know it by the depression of his head, the 
approach was felt by Mr. Dalton as the im c painful curve of his lips, the lines that were 
pression of a shadow over his feelings. TheS written on his brow. There was no warmth, 
sight of him turned his thought away to an-< nor roundness of muscle in his face, but an as- 
other, and a stricken home—a home intoS pect of exhaustion. He looked like a man who 
which his hand had sent an arrow that no¢had been in battle and lost the victory—weak, 
surgeon had power to remove from the heart S hurt, suffering, but not subdued in spirit— 
wherein it lodged. ¢ pausing for strength to renew the conflict, We 


vant 


anse 
w of 
ind. 
his 
un- 
llu- 


th a 
ilm- 


1 to 
» of 


MRS 
find him here, with an air of greater exhaus 
tion, and a countenance on which the lines of 
pain are cast still deeper, holding a shadowy 


hand, and gazing with tenderest love upon the, 


face of his dep irting < hild On the other side 
of the bed on which the sick girl lies, bending 
over, is the mother. She does not weep, but 
oh! how full of the heart’s unspeakable sor 
row is her countenance; not strongly ex 
pressed, but tempered and subdued by Chris 
M ry, the elder 
} 


tian hope and patience 


sister, overcome by the conscious near approach 
of death, has shrunk away, and sits, with 
hands covering her face, weeping silently. The 
two younger children stand awed and wonder 
ing, but half comprehending the scene. 

hinges 


The door moves noiselessly on its fi 


and Dr. Marvin comes in. Eager eyes, hop 

less, yet appealing, turn upon him. The father 
moves away, and the kind old man, who sees 
at the first glance that he has no power to 
hold this mortal voyager back fromthe sea on 
which her soul is launching, sits down an 

takes her hand. A faint smile flickers 

her lips, and she looks at him with tender 


) 
1 


meanings in her fa There are no questions 
or replies. In a few moments the heavy 
lashes drooped slowly in that gentle, weary 
way that infants’ eyelids fall under the bu 
den of sleep—drooped until the eyes were hid 
den. How still the chamber grew! Breaths 
were indrawn Then came a distinct con 
sciousness of invisible presence. Angels were 
there. A deep peace fell upon all hearts 

The long lashes never lifted themselves 
again. Five minutes from the time Dr. Ma: 
vin entered, he arose 
a white forehead that felt not the touch, went 


out as silently as he had come in, and left the 


stricken ones with their dead. 

We drop the curtain This sorrow is too 
sacred for the outer world 

* How is Mr. Baldwin's daughter ?”’ 

* Dead 

An arrow could not have pierced the heart 
of Mr. Dalton with a sharper pain. He had 
taken the hand of Dr. Marvin; but now giving 
it a quick, strong pressure, he let it fall, and 
without a word of response, turned off and 
walked hastily away 

Dead! Yes, Phebe Baldwin was dead; and 
never since that hour has a thought of her 
crossed the mind of Israel Dalton, without an 
accusing spirit starting to life and sending a 
shaft to his heart. And as memory never dies, 
80 will it be ever to the end 


Are not deeds solemn things? Ah, there are 
€ 


und pressing his lips to< 
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1 give worlds to recall past ac 


he onward march of conse 


and reader, the lesson is 
PS 
MRS. HARPER—COLORED LEC 
Grace Greenwood, writing from th 
w York Independent, gives the foll 
ription of a colored woman, of fine 
ulture, who delivered several lectures 
Iphia during the last winter 
was Mrs. Harper, a 
about as colored as some of 


the course 
lies I have met with at Saratoga. 
ble head, this bronzé 
é&, with a shadowed gl 
thoughtful fervor 
ininely sensitive, but 
Her form is delicat 


quietly 


She stands 
Her manner is marke 


eure: she ls never assumin 


was 
the race 


was some- 


he woe of two 
hrough hertones. Every glance 
yes was a mournful remons 
justice and wrong. Feeling on he 
must have felt it, the chilling w 
she seemed to say, 
“T lift my heavy heart up solemnly 
As once Electra her sepulchral urn.” 
“Yet, after all, Mrs Harper's greatest power 
lies in her wit and humor. There is something 
very peculiar about her here. She makes her 
best points, utters her keenest satire, with a 
childlike simplicity, a delicious naviveté I 
never seen surpassed. 8] 
playful, yet faithful. She shoots sin with a fairy 
shaft; she pierces treason through the joints of 
his armor with the bodkin of a woman's wit 
‘As I listened to her, there swept over me, 
in a chill wave of horror, the realization that 
this noble woman, had she not been rescued 
from her mother's condition, might have been 
< sold on the auction-block, to the highest bidder— 

her intellect, fancy, eloquence, the flashing wit 
that might make the delight of a Parisian salon, 
and her pure Christian character all thrown 
in—the recollection that women like her could 
be dragged out of public conveyances in our own 
city, or frowned out of fashionable churches by 


¢ Anglo-Saxon saints.” 
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A SEQUEL TO “WHETHER IT PAID.” 


F. TOWNSEND, 


CHAPTER XIII 
As the spring advanced, the usual topic of 
the summer's migration came up in due form 


for family discussion, 

Ella, of course, took it for granted that they 
would adhere to the prescribed forms, com 
men : with Newport, then flitting briefly to 
the mountains, and culminating at last among 
the yeties and glories of Saratoga This 
was t nly course ordained by fashion and 
display, and these were the only divinities 
whi { soul of this girl worshipped—the 
scales never having fallen from her eyes so 
that she ula look up and see the Juggernaut's 
car, nor the grinning idol that sat thereon, 
whil the great grinding wheels rolled along 
crushing beneath them something finer and 
better than the quivering flesh and bones of 
men and women, ‘'] say unto you, my friends, 
be not afraid of them that have power to kill 
the body, and after that have no more that 
they can do,’ 

} was going on swimmingly, dilating on 
all prospects of the summer's campaign, 


the talk divided in about equal proportions 
betwixt her wardrobe and her plans, when 
Rus! 8 idenly broke into these glowing 
visions with her decided, ‘Of course, Ella, 
you'll do as you have a mind, but one thing 
I'm settled on, I shall keep clear of all fashion 
able watering places, and of gayety and dissi 
pation in general for the next summer.” 

‘Rusha Spencer, you always do manage to 
throw a wet blanket on one’s plans. What 
new t have you taken now?” 

Irritation was apt to develop itself in Ella, 
In Ut! ise of somewhat mixed and coarse meta 
phors 

“T] can't forget,” with a little restless tap of 
her foot o1 


few hundred miles off who is liable to be shot 


the rug, ‘that I have a brother a 


dead any hour ; and while that is the case, | 
will never disgrace myself by rushing into a 
round of dissipation and revelry, such as we've 
had for the last two summers, I've a little 
self-respect left, and a little conscience too, 


though both have gone through some toughen 
ing processes, but at least they'll keep me 
clear of Newport and Saratoga this summer,” 
‘Well, you knowI neyer did approve of ¢ 
(402) 


2 Tom's going to the war, but as he was bent on 
it, I can't see why we should make martyrs of 
ourselves in consequenc It wouldn't do 

Shim any good, at least.” 

Mr. Spencer laid down his paper, and the 

rest of the family disposed themselves in vari- 
ous listening attitudes, bringing, thus far, no 
forces to the debate which was going on rather 
sharply betwixt the sisters 

“Of course, Ella, our 
as you say, do the Pp 
there is a ghastly discrepancy in our wasting 
the summer in all sorts of frivolities while that 
death-bolt hangs over Tom's, head,” 

“Oh, Rusha, don't groaned Mrs, Spencer 

* Well, if we follow your advice, and shut 
ourselves up here to boil and roast through 
the dog-days, there wont be much left of us by 
next fall; we may settle on that,” replied 

Ella, in a dismally resigned tone, which maant, 

however, anything bub acquiescence m her 


ing or staying will, 
r fellow no good; but 


) sister's views. 


“But all the world outside of New York 
does not chance to be included in Newport and 
Saratoga, as your remark impli 8s: and in case 
we do not go there,we are not shut up to 
your other alternative of boiling and roasting 
in town,” 

“Oh, I see now 


. tone pendulous betwixt 
triumph and contempt You want to go off 
and shut yourself up again, with the rest of 
the family, in that dreary, forsaken old cor- 
It's strange I 
were driving at. 


ner of creation, Berry Farms 
didn't perceive what y 
But you wont catch this child. Why, I should 
go distracted with ennwi, and throw myself off 
from the first rock into the sea, before the 
week was over.” 

“No,” said Rusha, in nowise affected by the 
tragical fate which her sister predicted, “I 
should not want to go to Berry Farms. Tom 
and I were there together,’ her voice faltering 
a little, ‘and it was before Andrew,” dropping 
the burden of her sentence here, and taking up 
a new one, with a repeated “ No; I should not 
want to go to Berry Farms.” 

Ella waited a moment 

‘Well, what is your plan, Rusha?” her 
voice softened a good deal 

* Really, I have none formed. It strikes 


“~ 
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me that it would be the nicest thing to go off 


to some quiet place where we could combine 
delightful scenery, and fresh air, and freedom | 
of every sort 
“T think I 
things,” added 
had never quite re 


which they had sustained during the past 


like that of all 


Spe necer, whose nerves 


should 
Mrs 


wu 


now, 
ted from several shocks, 


‘I must say I never can stand ag 
little 


year 
those boxes of rooms, and all the ture 
some dress and parade of your fashionabl 
watering places 

* As for country farm-houses they're a hi 


i 


) 
ili 


) 


bug, in Guy, whose eager, 


put 
youth quiet and.retirement were only 
We shall be taken in Dp) 
b 


syn 
nymes for dulness 


some old skinflint, who'll give us feathe: 


; 
iV! 


to sleep on, and boiled pork and cabbage 


bed, t 
Phat trip wi 


; 


! 
+, 


; 
t 


dinner. Go to 00, and £ 


up wilh th 
chickens nt pay,” 
Rusha laugh d, 


The 


in quite aC 


” count 


outside of New York 
i 


or granted 


whole ry 


benigl a condition as 


If it were 


not te 
and Ella Bee 
] should 


Bon aries 


) Vol 
m to take fi 
suggest that all start out as mis 
at 
culties in the way of combining all we want in 


boar 


we 


once th 


But I admit there are di 
& privat« ding-hous¢ 
* And 
round to hunt it up 
sp 


cordial disapprobation. 


to the country 
pursued Guy, very glad 


t} 


Who 18 our 


olny 


5B 


to invoke any es in the way of a pi 
t his 


which me 


Governor, I reckon is got other business 


hand, and it wouldn't be 


Bale to put it on 
me 

“If we on 
spoke up Agnes 


] 


ly own rw! 


d 


low nice 


& country-seat ni 
it would be to, 
go there about three months’ out of the year 
80 distinguc , too! 

She had 


her 


a littl affectation of‘ 


talk 


a 


school girl 
spicing with French phrases and¢é 
synonymes 

“ Yes, 1 must say 
things,” added Ella complacently 

Suddenly Rush: 
face all in a fresh 
+} 


I should like that 


’ 


1 bounded off her sea 


" 
rt 


nt 

“Oh, pa, I've thought of the v ry thing!” 

“What is it, child 
listened 

“We can take 
pretty little cottage villa, farnished or unfur 
nished, 


home, and our own servants all the sammer, 2 


] 
‘and again everybody, 


some house of our own, a 


as the case may be, and have our own‘ 


without anybody to molest us.” s 
This proposition did not meet with univer 
sal favor. Various objections 


which Rusha disposed of, while 


were started, 


Mrs, Spencer¢ 


to flight by 


» ul 


’ weight 


»your fi 


Sand hay 
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wat 


openly, and her husl and secretly, inclined to 


ighter 8 suggestion 


the elder 
‘A good many of the first people 
t 


ual 


dc 


cottages by or the summer, 


ur Cal nts, and everythin 


with ¢ 
the 


+} 


know the plan 
1 Ella, at last 
nicer than the 


“ But I 


in as 


would be 


where in 


{ 
l 


TY the 


i 


on to the moun 


founded on a general vague impres 


t 


the 
hat 


imn1i1es8 


hess and ruggedness 0 


sone 


country in their vicinity; but Rusha put t 


lf 


hadow of 


White Hulls which had immense 


with 


10 


ed itself 


remote- 


x 


w 


riou 


mou 


on nharr 
the 


Rusha admi 


o all sw 


lown to one was 
or t 


Ot this ob 


} 
ii 


ness e ntains tted the 


ection, losing nothing by it in 


fares 
the 


end, for when her mother said 


l t) 


{ for 


' 
i nh 


it was on Hudson 


18 


ither could run up every Saturday 
t) } 1 the fresh aiz 
, 


a 


18 change ant 


he daught 
‘Ves 


I 


er anhswere 


the doct 


wished he could put 


but ye know or 8 


he 


u 


} 
the 


t) 


» thousand miles off from pa, for at lea 


summe iat 


; 
t 


months 
L's 
} 


DUSINGS 


to see the man who could get my 


like 
s out of the knot it would be in by that 


time,” said her father, in a tone of dry plea- 


santry 


of the decision was not made that 


course 
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night, nor for a good many to come, but it be-S about bringing down a bear occasionally in 
came, thereafter, a theme of constant discus-?that ‘“ unexplored region,’ and Agnes dwelt 
sion at breakfast and dinner, indeed, whenever ) with rapture on the life and duties of a dairy- 
the family met together. Rusha's enthusiasm( maid, and the becoming picturesqueness of 
fairly infected the others. Such pictures as)white aprons, hopelessly confounding the 
she drew of life up there among the New‘ character with that of a gypsy and a hama- 
Hampshire hills—pictures with the very dew 2 dryad, for neither her history or her mythology 
and freshness of the mountains upon them—Shad attained much limpidness at this period. 

of a life bewitched with its own freedom and? Even Ella fell into the current of prefer- 
rioting, intoxicated amid scenes of beauty and > ence which eet so strongly towards the White 
grandeur ! , Mountains, and allowed that, as all the world 

They were practical people who listened to 2 went there, if a place could be found on the 
her talk, but somehow, despite themselves, $stage route of the grand hotels, the experiment 
the gold and glow of Rusha’s roused imagi-? might not prove so bad, after all.” 
nation wrought a kind of transfiguration in$ While the matter was pending, Mr. Spencer 
the minds of all who heard her. The fiery?had-a sudden business call to Boston, and 
intenseness and vitality of her nature fairlySthere chance threw in his way some gentle- 
seized others against their own will; and the¢men from Concord who were familiar with the 
mountains were the mightiest joy and glory of ?mountainregion. A few inquiries developed just 
Rusha’s life. They had stirred and lifted her$the sort of information that he desired. One 
soul to their own heights, as even the vast,2of the gentlemen knew of a small cottage-villa 
restless, solemn sea had never done. > that had been put up for a summer residence 

In their presence all pettiness, weariness, ‘4 by an Englishman, a little outside of the main 
route from Littleton to the Willey Notch, and 
about midway between this and the village 
which forms the terminus of the railroad. 

The house was a little summer-nest, contain- 
ing about half a dozen rooms, with a general 
physiognomical resemblance to the little cot- 
tages one finds sprinkled along the Canada 
side of the Falls, and which are so suggestive 
of coseyness and home. They had attracted 
Mr. Spencer more than anything else in his 





disgust, even all those yearnings that haunted 
and made so much of the bitterness of her 
fine, aspiring youth, were swallowed up here 
in the solemn exultation and the joy that filled 
her whole being as the rivers fill the sea. 

She could never forget that first week in New 
Hampshire. It lifted itself out from the other 
memories of her life, as the mountains lifted 
themselves up in kingly majesty from the 
plains at their feet. She was not conscious 
herself until she had left them, of that great) visit to Niagara. The owner was about to 
tidal swell of feeling which, going down, had ‘return to England, and the cottage could be 
left the days for awhile, like bare flats of sand, leased for a term of years. Such a chance, 
reaching away into dreary weeks. ¢ however, would be likely to be “ snapped up,” 

Long before anybody had admitted in words ? to use the vernacular of Mr. Spencer's inform- 
that the mountain house was a settled plan, Sant, in a few days; for everything of that 
Rusha had the details all arranged, and she sort went at a high premium near the moun- 
managed to touch with the golden glow of$ tains. 
her fancy the most prosaic of these, while she? John Spencer turned over the whole thing 
was too thoroughly in earnest to be in any-2in his mind for a single night, and the result 
wise conscious of the fine glamour her imagi-§ was, that the next morning found him on the 
nation poured over everything. etrain for Littleton, accompanied by his New 

Mrs. Spencer, too, found a certain pleasure § Hampshire friend. 
in making arrangements for “the cottage, ¢ A little two story nest, with green verandas 
excusing herself for anything that looked like > closing it on every side, hang im a very wil- 
a flight into the field of fancy, by always 3 srness of beauty on the slope of a hill, less 


SOP Iryyyoey9vvv I" 


mencing with, “Of course, it is very doubtful 2 than half a mile from os main road. Such a 
whether it will ever come to anything more revelry of green life and ines as there was 
than talk.” all about this dainty cage—such fresh, dewy 

The younger sisters began to invest the$stillness, and hahiiees or wildness; on one 
whole thing with a certain romance, and to?side a little waterfall pouring over a gray lap 
find all sorts of material for sport and adven-Sof rock, and always haunting the air with its 
ture in the prospect of the change. sweet chord of falling waters ; such cool glooms 

Guy talked, with a slightly swaggering air, 2and rich green on the side of the savage forests, 
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while far beyond the sweep of the fair valleys 


and reaches of pasture rose the Mount Wash- 


ington range—peak after peak lifting itself 


towards the sky, wearing the splendors of sun 
storms, while al 


light or the terror of ong 


d 


those gray stairways of crags the gaze climbe 


and climbed, and the soul entranced followe 


after, until both rested at last that height 
where Mount Washington unveils the awful 
sadness of its the 


stood that royal mountain, Lafayette, with its 


on 


forehead. On other side 


princely hills clustered in homage about it— 
the grand old fa 


} 


now ioomin 


scarred with the path of its 
streams, g spectral and terrible 
through its swathing clouds of mist, and now 
standing out in 
and majesty in dazzlin 
sunlight. 
John 8; en 
the piazza, taking in from one pointand another 
all the ravishing Even 


to his coarse, world-hardened soul, this scene 


its rugged, solemn strength 


bili 
g pomps and effects of 
r walked from angle to angle of 


glory of this picture 


had something t« t 

“What woul I y 
muttered or ] 

At last he went over the house, and comin 
out of the fr yor ¢ he all 
investigations, he said to his companion— 

“Tf money will fix it, I'll 
up here in three weeks.” 

There was no time to be lost. Mr. Spx 
thought “ luck was on his side that day,” for 
on his return to Concord he 
of the mountain cottage, stopping 
in the city 
was soon 
lease for a 
having been comp 
found him on his 

Of course the ne 


to all that?” } 


result of 
have my family 


neer 


found the owner 
over ni 
iin between the two me 


ted 


of years, and this business 


comp] Mr. Spencer obtained a 

term 
‘ted the very next morning 

way home, 

ws he carried took his whole 

family by surprise 

thereafter - 


and the 


had 


amount of interrogations that was appalling to 


man to sustain an 
one 80 little given to description of any sort as 
was John Spencer. 
characteristi: 
with— 

“ You'll all think I did a capital thing, but 
as for Rusha, when she comes to see the moun- 


The comments of each was 
, but when her father concluded 


tains round, I expect she'll be carried right 
out of herself.” 

“The mountains, pa, are they really in 
sight, though?” cried the voice, full of an 
ecatasy of delight. 

“‘ Well, I should think they were, as many 
as you can take in—wait and see, that’s all.” 


She got right up then, went over to his 
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of his 
rest 


and though she was the oldest 
children, she gave him what none of the 
did—a real hearty hug. 


‘Nonsense, child, nonsense,” 


side 


ever 
the 
t at gruff- 


said 
but the words and the little attemy 
ness were transparent enough. 

Mrs. Spencer's questions all took, of course, 
tical drift, but when she came to 
‘country 
her daughters ambitiously termed 


is 
} 
rh] 


niy dis- 


pra 
actual capacities of the 


‘nglish cottage, she was thoroug 
l 
“No matter, ma; we are to live in a bird’s 
must stow thick as the robins.”’ 
val than 


head 


nest, and we 
} 


tusha’s clause was rather poet 


practicable, and the lady shook her 
despondently 
The robins have all out doors besides, 


id 


“ And so will you, when you gs 


” 


there, 
there 


t up 


promptly ana 


ed her husband, 


1 J 
no or set herself 


help for it, Mrs open 
the problem of the utmost « 

a perplexing one, it must be 
then there are seven of one’s own family, an 
ust tl bestow in a house 


utmost capacity did not exceed seven 


ree 


servants, to 
rooms 
“It's out of the question, it be 


de- 


never can 


] ] 


] ma,” said Ella, in tones of doleful 


lone, 
ion. 
But necessity will surmount apparent im- 
possibilities, and when, after turning the ma- 
terial which they had on every side, the 


largest chamber was assigned to the three 
girls, and a closet opening out of it to Guy, 
for 


leing 


and the barn-loft pressed into a lodging 
the man servant, the matter was settled 

“Tt'll be awful tight squeezing, 
Agnes, looking half pathetically aroun 

ious drawing-room, in which they 

nost have set the mountain cottage 

“Tt wont be worse, anyhow, than the cells 
we've had to put up with at the watering 
’ said Guy, consolingly 
The 


as 


‘ , 
places, 
Busy times ensued. were 


eager to cet out of town soon as possible, 
as it was now approaching June 

There was all the cottage furniture to be 
bought and sent away, and the task of selection 
devolved on the girls. They went into it heart- 
ily. 
romantic adventure in the whole thing that ap- 
pealed strongly to their youth. Both the young 
ladies had good taste enough to see the essen- 
tial vulgarity of any attempt at display in the 
present case, and their choice of cottage ap- 


There was a novel pleasure, and a sort of 
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pointments did them credit. Soft, cool mat 
tings, with pretty light sets of furniture to 
match in browns and greens, and easy port 
able chairs, and pearl-colored hangings, with 


just a touch of warmth in the borders, an 
linen curtains with dark green margins, and 


brackets for angles, and a moderate supply of 
choice engravings, with three or four of 


Rusha’s pet pictures, made up the prominent 


belons 


ws of the mountain nest 


These were dispatched under the charge of 


a man and woman servant, who were to have 
the cottage in complete readiness for the advent 


of the family. Rusha was busy as a bee all 


this time, her face in a bright warmth of 
activity, which made it a pleasant thing to 
look at 


TT) 


“Oh, ma!” she said, coming home thoroughly 
tired out with a day among furniture war 
houses, “you don't know how I| enjoy it all 
I expect to be happier this summer than I 
have ever been in my life before.’ 

There's one thing, we shant want to take 


any elegant dresses, living up there in the 
woods,” said Agnes. “I’m going to wear 
nothing but white aprons, and delicate lawns, 
and just the dearest little gypsy hat with a 
golden brown plume. It will be so picturesque 
—only I don't suppose the people around there 
will be capable of appreciating anything of 
that sort; still, it must create a sensa 
tion 

“ Aggie,” added Rusha, with a pleasant little 
laugh, “your vanity is so transparent one can't 
find the heart to ridicule it,” 

“As f elegant dresses,” added Ella, ‘I 


shall take the very best I've got. With the 
Crawford on one side and the Profile on the 
other, there's no danger of our being buried 


up all summer, Whenever it gets dull at 


home, we shall have the hotels in reserve, and 
we shall be sure to meet hosts of friends there 
during the season. Otherwise, my consent 
neve! ild have been obtained to this moun 


tain pla 

The very day before the Spencers left the 
city, Ell 
party of friends, who were also just on the 
point of their summer flight. She was dilating 
on the mountain project, 
come along but Derrick Howe—‘ The very 
one man in all the world,” Ella thought, 
‘““whom she did not wish to see at that mo- 


», being down town, chanced upon a 


when who should 


ment.’ Graceful and self-possessed as usual, 


he paused, lifted his hat, and joined the ladies, 
with whom he was on familiar terms. 


Ella's talk had stimulated the curiosity of 
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?the young girls, and she was just launching 


out on a full tide of sparkling description of 
their home and their life to be, when the 
young man appeared, She was compelled to 
proceed by the entreaties of the others, and 
Derrick Howe, with the profoundest regrets 
at his intrusion on their talk, offered at onoe 
to withdraw. 

But he was besieged by the ladies in a 
und hear, Mr. Howe 

And of course he 


chorus of “ Oh, do remain 
You will be so interested 
stayed. 

What could Ella do but go on with her 
talk? The mountain cottage was a picturesque 
and original plan, that would be certain to 
attract fashionable, pleasure-loving people, and 
Ella enjoyed the theme, and Derrick Howe 
listened and asked questions with the others, 
and looked very hands 
gloves, 

“Oh, it must be perfectly charming!” ex- 
“Such a 


me toying with his 


claimed one of the young ladies 
ikes the prospect of 
only, what will 


glimpse of gypsy 
watering-places dull enough 
you do for society 

“Oh, the cottage is within a few hours’ ride 
of both the hotels. Whenever it gets dull I 
shall go there.” 

Derrick Howe spoke up now—‘ I have been 
promising myself the tour of the mountains 
(He had until that moment 


entertained no remotest thought of this kind.) 


this summer,” 


“It is possible I shall have the pleasure of 
meeting you at one of the hotels during the 
season.” 

“Oh, how nice that will be!” put in one of 
the girls, who admired Mr, Howe 

“Oh yes, very,” replied Ella, feeling that 
she must bay something, and those worde 
coming first 

When her friends took leave, Derrick Howe 
loitered a moment behind the others, and 
taking Ella's hand lifted it to his lips before 
she coutd prevent the 1 

“Miss Spencer," he said, and the man knew 
precisely how to say and do this in the most 
effective manner, “the thought of meeting you 
will be all I shall live on this summer.” 

He bowed over the tightly clasped hand, 
and was gone, 

“I’m sure I wasn't to blame; I couldn't help 
it; I shouldn't have allowed it had I known,” 
muttered Ella, her conscience, which was not 
apt to be troublesome, giving her a twinge as 
she thought of Rusha, “I shall look out and 
keep clear of him at the mountains. And 
there’s no use in telling anybody what has 


vernent 
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of sound which one would not be likely to 


hear for the singing of the birds and the drip- 
ping of water from some small stream near at 
hand. Kusha threw herself down here on the 
grass and sobbed like a baby for the next half 
hour. It seemed that her heart must break 


out of its great burden of joy, if it were not for 
this relief of tears, 

Rusha Spencer did not cry easily or often, 
and when any excess of emotion wound itself 


up into weeping, the strain upon her nerves 
was sure to result in an agonizing headache 
She was certain of what was coming now, 
as, at iast, having sobbed herself into calm, 
she removed her hat, and let the winds cool 
her hot cheeks, and then following the sound 
of t ttle triple of water she found her way 
to a ull spring, spilling its cool life through 
the vices of some ragged gray rocks. Here 


she laved her face until all traces of tears had 
disap} ured, 

[t was high time now to return home; but 
before she reached it a dull, premonitory pain 
had shot across her temples. 

8 found the family quite exercised over 
her long 


excuse true, rather to the letter than to the 


absence, for which she rendered an 


spirit, that she had been off in the woods, and 
stayed longer than she intended 

You ought to have more sense, Rusha,” 
said r mother, ‘“ Rambling off for hours, 
and expending all your strength before you 


have recovered from the jaunt of yesterday. 
You know you'll have to pay for it 

\ sharp thrill of pain across her temples at 
that moment endorsed her mother’s prophesy 
but dinner was announced at that moment, 
and the family went out to their first meal in 
the cool, dainty little dining-room, as Ella, 


expressed it, “in an advanced state of starva- 
tion,’ with the exception of Rusha, who was 
ob!) 1 to confess to a headache, by this time, 


and to limit her dinner to a cup of tea, and 


some dry toast, : 
Just what I expected,” said her mother, 
in that doleful tone which rasped the girl's? 


irritated nerves almost beyond her control.» 
When will that child learn wit!” ¢ 
As it grew towards evening the pain became ¢ 
so intense that they were obliged to undress 
her and get her into bed; and she lay in the 
darkened chamber, her temples cooled with ‘ 
ice, while each throb sent its jar to every ? 
nerve-fibre of her system. 
Down stairs she heard the hum of voices? 
and the merry, bustling life going back and» 
forth, and she knew that outside the sunset of ¢ 


¢ 


- them enter in and abide 
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that June day had flooded the heavens and 
transfigured the mountains until each stood 
up in its streaming vestures of flame, ministers 
of God, waiting His call, and “fulfilling His 
word.” 

Poor Rusha 


tossing her burning head from 
one soft pillow to another and finding no rest, 
was it strange that she forgot her birthright, 
and wondered whether her mother had not 
spoken the truth, after all, and whether she 
had not paid too high a price for the ecstasy 
of the morning 

The day faded, the stars filled up the sky, 
and then she fell asleep 

In the weeks that followed, the Spencers 
settled down to their new life among the 
mountains—a life in utter contrast with all 
their previous experienc No doubt its 
novelty lent some fresh charm to everything 
about them, but it did seem as though they 
had left the loud, restless world far behind, 
and were locked up in some enchanted valley, 
whose gates were those eternal mountains 
which shut them in on every side 


The strong tonics ef mountain air gave fresh 


vigor to every pulse, while the absolute secla- 
sion and rest fell like balm upon every tired 
sense, and went deeper than that into every 
tired soul that would open wide enough to let 
thers 

The young people lived mostly out of doors; 


fairly bewitched with the wildness and rough- 


ness of the region; hunting into all its re 


¢ cesses, finding new secrets and rich surprises 


of scenery with every hour—now it was @ 
spring with a little trickle of tune under 
some green wall of thicket, now a blasted 
trunk, across which some vine had flung its 
fiery scarf of wild bloom; now it was some 
heap of rare mosses linging to broken rocks, 
and now it was some unexpected nook or dell 


on which they would chance in the woods, a 


‘very forest lyric of peace and beauty, They 


would come home every day, tlieir fair young 
cheeks alive with fresh bloom, bringing spoils 
of wood, and thicket, and forest, like conquer- 
ers. Indeed the little house fairly rioted and 
ran over with wood blooms, and sprays of 
vines, and wild berries, and clumps and tufts 
of forest growths, among which were daintily 
hung birds’ nests, and eggs streaked and 
mottled, and all sorts of curious things, 

Guy was knight-errant for his sisters; and 


always carried his gun, and was on the look- 
; ) 


out for the traditional bear of that region, 
whose history had as reliable a basis as some 
delightful old legend of mythology. It wasa 
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pleasant sight to stand on the piazza, as Mrs 
Spencer did in the summer mornings, and se« 
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trophies. Hew ndispensable on thes 
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when the conceits and smartnesses of h 
ling youth dropped off from him. 


The absence of his elder brothers seemed t 
have brought to the surface whatever w 
best in him of manliness and self-relian 
given him some new sense of respon 
and dignity ; while during his father’s abs 
in the city, the duties of “ head of the far 
devolved in some sense upon the you! 
60n 
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to the long fasting soul of Rusha Spence: 


Those hills were living vital presences and? sti 


eternal companionship to her. In that grand 
vestibule of majesty and beauty in which their < 
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drank up the springs, and the earth lay pant-{to the hotel, and she rode away by his side 
ing and shrivelled under the fierce heats until 2 smiling and confident, not dreaming that she 
famine loomed up in the distance, gaunt and‘ was going to meet her fate. 
awful, following on the heels of war. > And that afternoon Rusha sat at the window 
Of course the Spencers had had their days>and looked out on Mount Lafayette, its top 
and nights of agonizing suspense when the¢ swathed in a cloud of radiant vapors, while 
Union armies were knocking vainly at the)“ beneath, it stood out sharp and clear full of 
es of Richmond, amid that awful hail of<strength, passion and expression.” 
death which brought low so much of the land’s2 A soft light filled the eyes of the girl as she 
young life, gazed. ‘Maybe I’ve thought too hardly of 
But Tom Spencer had escaped, though he? it,” she murmured, forgetting herself in volu- 
had been in the thickest’ of the battle, and ‘ble thought as was somewhat her habit when 


cam it, to use his own words to Rusha,?alone. “It’s a beautiful world after all. I 
* without a singed hair, but not the same man > didn’t suppose anybody could be so happy in 
that he went in. He could never be that ‘it as I’ve been for the last month.” 

again Then her thoughts went to Tom. ‘ Oh, my 


Letters went back and forth constantly Sbrave young knight,” with a quiver of joy 
betwixt the brother and sister. How strange? and tenderness all through her words, “ how 
it seemed to Tom to read down there amidst nobly you buckled on your armor and went 
all that din and havoc of war about the bliss- ¢ out to the battle, which in some shape is ap- 
ful quiet of thee home among the silent New pointed to us all, whether we be men or wo- 
Hampshire hills. He entered into every detail§men. Butoh, Tom, Tom, my heart is sick to 
with the greatest eagerness, and seemed to?see you. If you were only here now, the 
find almost as much delight in the dear little § measure would be full, and I could only say, 

mountain nest,” as he called it, as any of the? ‘Dear God, it is enough. Give me no more 


rest lest I die.’” 

Early in July when the tide of fashionable¢ ‘Should you really say that, Rusha ?” 
travel set stronger than ever towards the)asked a voice at the door behind her. 
White Hills, Ella learned that a party of her She turned around with a little smothered 


al 


city friends were passing a week at the Craw- cry, and there stood Tom, in his “army blue,” 


ford, and were importunate that she should )smiling, in the doorway 
join them at the hotel. : (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
The old instincts resumed their sway, mak- 





ing this a temptation which the girl could nof ‘ 


t y 2 s trot] aa tha realty . ° 
resis 1d to tell the truth, as t nove ity ¢ THE Goop HovsEKEFEPER —Few things more 
} 
A 


wore off, their seclusion and quiet had become > .yrely indicate the good 1 ousekeeper than the 
a little monotonous to Ella, and she hailed the ability with which she preserves what she has, 
prospect of a brief return to her old life. It is ’anq makes every article last as long and go as 
<u s she was packing her finery for the « far as possible. " Careless methods of cookery, 


ught of Derrick Howe flashed across ¢ oy 4 waste of broken food and fragments, con- 
} -~ ey Um ee ae , 
id the not very remote provaoility ol sume a third more provision than is necessary, 


their meeting at the hotel. 


§ even in the poorest lies. Many a household 








T » her justice she had scarcely thought > becousias poor fr 3 kind of slack hand deal- 
since their parting. “If he shoul >ing alone. The woman who has the skill and 

mused Ella, “how provoking it 2 economy to repair and change old garments into 
would be. But I can’t bury myself up here Sines otf shtenctive folins OF bring the resiedie 
all summer because of that possibility, and in of one meal upon the tal le a second time, in 


Ck | 
220 shonlkk ”, > . ag he fellow ha . 

mer tahen ild come across thé fe llow there’s$ . nother but an equally acceptable style, pos- 
nothing left to do, but to keep him at a proper ‘sesses within herself an almost inexhaustible 


distan source of comfort, if not of wealth, for her 


But Ella did not consider that the signals household. A poor man is richer with such a 
manner in which she had failed in this already 2 wife, than a rich man with a slack hand at the 
afforded small hope of her being able to do it, Sjoaq of his affairs. 
in circumstances where Derrick Howe would? 
have everything so greatly to his own advan-$ 


tage. So she sprang lightly into the carriage? Few people understand how deeply and 
that afternoon, for Guy was to drive her over Ssilently a child may suffer. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ WATCHING AND WAITING.’ 
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“For they are tall and slender, 

heir mouths are dashed with carmine, 

And when the wind swe eps by them, 
On their emerald stalks, 
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with 
shriveled, 


yours ? 


affection whe charms which 


n 


allured him az ] 


lean gone lorever 


the 


k is faded, and 
ver, and your brow is cross¢ 
1 
bowed 


frowns, and 
and 


your ripe re hiy ar 


form is and 


shrunken, and you : a withered old w 


An 


man, ntoin¢ ty coquettis 


airs that sit so gra lly on you now w 


be simply ridi and disgusting 
“Upon my 1 

make of me!” 

vexatio 


my Ie 


know tl 8 you 


and sh appear 


trifling 


secms 
force 
weightier ma 


a ft 


conscious 
pet and fond 


; 


me 


(study 
with keen 

and 
Your 
and almost vex 
have 


purposes, 
his hope 
seen you with som 

in his eyes, as if he wer 
had not tric] 


K i 
nail 
en too muc on 


agoubt an 


asking fancy 


him—if he | trust 
but the tl 
mind ere he | 


] injustice towards his young wife, and 


. . 
Ss shape in I 


oug! rely assum 18 
it with a glow of sha 
for his 

he says in his heart, ‘The occasion will bring 
forth the 
woman will my need,’ 


the pure ore earnest, thoughtful 
It I 


pr 


at ay de 


ap} Car 
that Ambrose is de 
in knowledge of 


Coming 


veper versed in the lor 


books than human 1 


especially woman nature. from 
solitude of study, his senses were su 
carried captive by the thousand and one 
feminine arts which you know so well how to 
exercise, and his lofty conceptions of woman 
hood took mortal shape in you, and all that 


was wanting his active imagination supplied 


VE? 


Do you think the witchery will last 
Believe 


and t tests of every 


ly begins to break, 
life 


ur true quality to th 


it, the spell alrea 


lay will 
yt 
sed to love and honor, 
hat he fancied 1 to 


un you hope to retain the 


no 
in yo 
aff 
t of your husband if you 

his ideal cultivat 


} 
ll 


by 


wi as 


any extra exe 


> = | 
and agreeable 


acquaintan¢ es n 
reat any uncourteously : 


regards the matter of n 
upon which I do not consider 1 


to take action, and « 
+} 


ny present 
trouble 


in e least 


my tho 
life is planned without reference 
such contingency. But I 
that if the man who loved 

loved, should to 
oacl to plan 
refused; yet 


to any 
frankly assure you 
om |] 
thout 
he 


me, and w! 


] 
1 


come free 


meé, 


an 


and ask 


} 


rep 
" be 


could not I 
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use the smallest art to win him—of his own Céemathing, everything but truth and honor, 
free will should he come.” ‘for peace’s sake ; but one who takes the ground 

“And if; not liking such majestic indiffer-¢ that you do, and glories in ignorance as a 
ence, he should fix his choice upon some other,” 2 feminine virtue, will be selfish, exacting and 
suggested Nettie, maliciously. ¢ unreasonable under all circumstamces, and 

‘Well and good. The old path that I2might try the temper of a saint compelled to 
marked for my feet would remain, and ISlive with her. If you and Ambrose have 
should walk straight on in it the same as if? trouble in your wedded lives, you may look 
he had never crossed it,” returned the philo-5to yourself for the causes. Your business is 


sophic lady, with composure. “But we are‘ to obey him.” 
not arguing my chances of winning a husband,? “I have heard you argue very differently 
but yours of keeping the husband already won. ‘from this, you contradictory creature,” cried 
Now if, as you allege, mind is a superfluity in} Nettie, indignantly. 
“ Admitting woman to be a reasonable being, 
I could do so now,” returned Miss Gordon, 


picking up her book and resuming her inter- 


woman, and doesn’t reward the labor of culti- > 

vation, it is absolutely certain that she must § 

defer to the man’s judgment in all matters, ? 

and never presume to act except under his § rupted reading. 
direction. And you, my pretty dear, with that’ Nettie looked at her with an expression of 
‘ charming confidingness’ and ‘ child-like depen- ) profound disgust. 

dence’ of yours, why you ought not, consistently § “IT know one thing,” said she, vehemently, 
with those qualities, ever to oppose the will of )‘‘if there is anything I hate it is a woman 


your husband, nor think whether it be good or $ with reason.” 

ill, your business being solely to render im-? 4% 

plicit and unquestioning obedience, which he,5 Five years later, Jane received the following 
owning the whole stock of mind in the con-¢ letter :-— 


jugal partnership, has an undoubted right to >? 

you. Upon such grounds you might$ “My Dear Mrs. Percy:—I write you in 
moral accountability, as you could ; reference to a matter whi h lies 80 near my 
. to it at once without 


exact of 
escape 
hardly be called ‘responsible,’ having only $ heart that I must come 
half the powers of a human being.” ¢preliminaries. The favor I would ask of you 
“Tt would suit me excellently to escape all‘ is very great—exceeding, perhaps, the claims 
responsibility,” confessed Nettie. “Ambrose?I have upon your friendship. It is that you 
may bear that in welcome, but I will have my S will take my little Ruth into your home, and 
own way. It’s a woman’s right, you know.” ? see what, by good, healthful influences and 
“I deny it. Ifa woman is a child in under- 2 Pure instructions, can be done towards eradi- 
standing. she must submit to be governed as a‘ cating the tares of selfishness and vanity that 
child.” 2 already begin to thrive in her young heart, 
“But I tell you I wont,” asserted Nettie, Sand which, if no effort be made to check their 
stoutly, disliking exceedingly this view of the growth, must destroy all foundation for a true 
matter. “My husband may have all the5and noble womanhood. 
knowledge and wisdom, but I—I will have$ ‘1am well aware that in making a request 
) of this nature I am casting some reflections on 











my own sweet will.” 
‘And what, then, becomes of your ‘charm-‘ her who should be a sufficient guide and coun- 
mfidingness and child-like dependence?’ ¢ sellor to her daughter, but it is a case that will 


1nG 


ing 

When it is most essential that you should dis-5 not permit me to indulge in any delicate scru- 
play those qualities they will be found want-§ples of honor. Where the well-being of my 
ing. The child proper is eager to learn and? child is concerned, I must not hesitate to act, 
know, teachable and of a compliant spirit, 5 even though to do so may show a want of re- 
easily guided when love is the master; but the? spect for the woman whom, in thé relation 
grown up child is of the nature of a fool—> that she stands to me, I should honor and con- 
obstinate, irrational, self-willed, self-inflated, ‘fide in beyond all others. Let me utter no 
and lacking in the homely virtue of—common ? vain lamentations for the error that it is now 
sense. Now a reasonably intelligent woman, $ too late to amend. I hold no oné but myself 
trained to habits of observation and reflection, ? responsible for my domestic infélicity. My 
might possibly be convinced that her own )choice was a voluntary one, and whatever I 
sweet will and way were not of necessity (may suffer as a consequence is a matter that 
always right, and would be willing to concede ; must be hidden in my own breast. Nettie is 
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blameless. It is not her fault that she is unlike 
my ideal wife, and that the home she makes 
for me is unlike the home of which I used to 
d She did not 
There 
have been a time when I found solace in the 
thought that her heart would set itself on 
higher things when child-lips called her by the 
most sacred name that woman bears, but that 
hope is over. Of brambles I do not look to 
gather grapes. 
“ But while I can, i 


ream. { cannot reproach her. 


deceive me, I deceived myself. may 


n myself, suffer, uncom 
plainingly the con I 
cannot endure 
life of my chil 
mark the fantasti 
already acquired, the 
tions that she practi 
which might pr 
know—if I had not 


yuences of my error, 
tl 
cuts me to the soul to 


It 
tricks the young thing has 
sly arts, the petty decey 
3 to gain her ends, and 
if I did 


experience in the 


to it perpetuated in 
1 


smile not 


ove 


ke 
KE a 
} 


sort 


ad 
of womanhood of which they are at once a 
reflection and a prophesy 

“Ah, you should see my miniature woman 
prink and practice before the glass, trying the 
effect of this and ' finery pilf i 
from the mother’s wardrobe, turning her hea 
critically from side to side, and laughing gle 
fully—the pretty jackanapes—at the peculiarly 
satisfactory results of her fanciful decorations. 
Already the momentous matter of dress weighs 
She 


Lnat it 


; 
i 


heavily on the little one’s mind. folds 
her hands demurely and descants learnedly on 
the ‘latest styles,’ while she views with great 
complacency her own ] attire, 
deeply aggrieved if it elicits no admiring re- 
mark from her playfellows, elevating her in- 
fantile nose in extreme contempt of those less 
daintily appareled, but 
with mortification and jealousy if she finds 


vretty feeling 


quite overwhelmed 
her splendors eclipsed by any of her juvenile 
acquaintances. And, ‘never mind,’ comforts 
the weak mamma on such occasions, ‘ my little 
petshall havea finer costume than any of them 
She shall not be outshone.’ 

“Ah, me! these things vex me and they 
grieve me too, They are the disappointment 
of my sweetest hopes. My heart aches under 
my little girl's pretty caressings, and I sigh 
wearily, thinking of the empty, vain, and 
frivolous life that she is being trained to live. 

“Don’t smile when ‘I tell you that young 
ladyhood ha’ grown to be a deeply interesting 
study to me. I, a grave, predccupied man, 
going and coming from my place of business, or 
acting the smiling martyr at my wife’s recep- 
tions, find myself. abstractedly turning to gaze ; 
after or listen to the light, volatile, voluble‘ 


LOVE? 
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creatures that fit past me and around me—a 
dreary vacuity echoing behind their fair,smooth 
brows—a well of selfishness, deep and never- 
failing, in their soft white bosoms—a stream 
of sentiment and silliness, which no earnest 


thought ever dams, pouring ceaselessly through 


the never-closed gates of their lips—and I ques- 
ly, could I wish my daughter 
of these? Heaven 


rould rather see 


tion m 


ike one 


my 


nd unconsciousness of sin, 
sture of the grave, than liv 


of these vain, 


~ 
butterflies 


idil 


gid 


painted 


7 and dartin 


y after every i 


y 
ht] 


1 a », +1 
ghtless, purposeless, an i worse th 


by rem 


I do? 


her from present influences I 


But what can Except 


know ni 


iostering 


generous 


a ~ ntera 


ou 
uw presiding geniu 
And, somehow, in the little on 


+} } 


Luc 


+} 3 
if 


yression se more enduring 


good. 


tt vary niainiv 7OnN 
ave written very piainiy to you 


bad ms much 


im} 
than the 


“T hs 


friend; in truth, to speak so freely of ‘ interi 


dist irbances 1s not common with me, but in 


asking of you the favor that I have, I feel that 
know the t 
I entreat you, if 

great 


for you, receive my little girl into your heart 


you will require to causes tha 


necessitate 1t Once more, 


the trouble and care will not prove 


and me a true 


and noble woman; for here 


and teach her how to bec« 


home, ¢ 


will never be 
ring, 
it 


man 


anything other than one of those chatte 
fantastically bedizened monkeys, such as 
requires an extreme effort in a sensible 
to avoid despising. I was not ‘sensible’ once, 
Ah, well, time and experience 


Of 


you think? 
work many revolutions in our opinions. 
this, no more. I await your decision. 
“ Respectfully yours, 


“A. Harpe.” 


The answer. 

“My Dear Brorner:—I will receive Ruth 
very gladly, though I feel by no means con- 
fident that the results of management 
will meet your expectations, and still less that 
I shall be able to discharge the duties of my 
new office entirely to my own satisfaction. I[ 
could wish also for Nettie’s consent to the 


my 
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measure, as without it I should regard myself ° 
guilty of an officious interference with her 
rights. However ill-fitted she may be to have ¢ 
the sole direction of her little girl, I feel that‘ 
short of the absolute certainty that 
her management would prove an abiding in-$ 
jury to the child, could justify a forcible 
Very truly, 


LAA 


nothing 


a 


“* JANE Percy.” 


VAAL 


From Nettie to Jane, 


“What an intolerably long day Sunday al 


ways is, Sister Jane. I verily believe there > 
are more hours in it than in all the rest of the 

: , ie 
week. I have just been making an arithmeti- 7 
cal calculation of the time upon such premises, ¢ 
and do but witness the result! Four hundred 2 


and twenty seconds in a minute, four hundred $ 
l twenty minutes in an hour, one hundred ¢ 
and sixty-eight hours in a day! Bless my $ 
l, the tl hought i is perfectly appalling! Talk 
about ‘killing time’ of a Sunday |! It's just, 
like cutting off the heads of that awful Hydra‘ 
of mythological renown. Of course I attend? 
I wouldn't have you suppose me a‘ 

heathen. I never fail to go; firstly, because it 
is a pious duty; secondly, because there’s no < 
rhere else to go; and thirdly, because I find it ¢ 
rather interesting, 
styles are coming out. Then, too, I usually 
make a practice of reading a little in somec 


especially when the new? 


pious book, for I don’t forget I have a soul to 
save, though for that matter I think it's a 
great trouble to have a soul; itis always inter- 2 


fering with a body’s pleasure. But to-day, 
having attended to these spiritual matters, and 
slept off the fatigue of it, I still found a sur- 
plus of time which I was at my wits’ end toc 
know what to do with, till suddenly I be-S 
thought me of letters to write, and that seem- < 
ing a sufficiently disagreeable penance even ; 
for this day of penances, I fell to it at once. ¢ 
T cannot tell you how relieved I feel since 2 
you have taken charge of Natalie, (I will not‘ 
call the dear by that common countrified name, ¢ 
Ruth—that’s one of Ambrose’s queer whims, $y 
he thinks it a sweet, womanly name—pis sh} i 
I wonder he did not call her Jane !) I don't; 
think you counted the trouble she will be‘ 
to you. Such an intolerable teaze: such an ? 
incessant questioner! Dear me! it is enough $ 
to worry the life out of one. I dare say, though ¢ 
you will have more patience with her than I$ 
had. You are more fond of children than I, 
not that I regard them as positive inflictions 2 
either—indeed, if they were only always suc che 
nice, well-behaved creatures as one readsé 


Cany way. 


Salmost said from the sul 
2as it is in most cases 
Shave my own way, 


S -stand you. 


<so extremely becoming. 


LV VYYYYAV 


about, I should like them extremely well, but 
even then I wouldn't want to be pestered by 
them when I wasn’t in the mood for it. That 
was the trouble with Natalie, you see; she 


¢ couldn't have the sense to perceive that when 


I was not in the humor to pet and talk with 
her she must not disturb me. It was a bright 
thought in Ambrose to send her to you. (I 
suspect he got the idea from one of the advo- 
cates of women’s rights, who has written a 
‘novel in which she takes occasion to remark 
that parents are unfit to have the care and 


government of their children, a sentiment to 


¢which I cordially respond, though I solemnly 


assure you, in other respects I am notin the least 
‘strong-minded.’) For the most part Ambrose 
is very kind indeed, though he is so incessantly 
occupied with business that he hasn't much 
time to devote to me. Of this I cannot com- 
plain, however, as I very freely enjoy the 


Sfruits of his industry, which, after all, (perhaps 
2I oughtn't to confess it,) is more satisfactory 


than his society would Not that I don't 
love him, indeed I'm a most affectionate wife, 
but then one’s husband isn’t like one’s lover 
I found tkat out before I had been 
married three months, and it was some time 
ere I could grow quite reconciled to the fact 
It’s a common experience, I suppose, though I 


$don't know how it is with you, I’m sure. You 


are peculiar, and I dare say your courtship was 


4 . " 
>conducted in such a humdrum sort of a way 
¢that matrimony couldn't prove over a step 


from the romantic to the common-place—I had 
lime to the ridiculous— 

Well, at any rate, I 
and that's better than love 
and kisses. fy husband has found out that I 
will do as I please, and he doesn't often try to 


oppose me. I'd advise you to begin the same 


2 way, Jane; there's nothing like beginning right. 


Just let your husband know that you must be hu- 
mored, or—there will be a fuss, and men will 
$ do most anything to avoid that, at least Am- 
¢brose will. But what's the use in talking to 
you? You always were such a queer creature, 
in some things so aw! “fall y independent, and in 
¢ others meek as a lamb. I never did under- 
NeEtrIE. 
“P. S. Isn't the new style of bonnets per- 
>fectly charming? I have such a love, and it is 
Of course hubby 
‘don’t see it,’ he’s much too abstracted for 


¢ that, but there are others not so blind, I 


haven't faded a bit, Jane—indeed, I am told 
that I grow lovelier. N. 
“P.§. Be particular to keep Natalie guugly 
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dressed so as to insure a trim, slight formSdened as man was never 
when she is grown; she is inclined to stoutness, leaguered with treason, | 
which I abhor. Above all, don’t let her play S faction, hunted by the hungry pa 
out of doors much, for her complexion is spoiled ekers, walking under t 
for a week by an hour in the surshine. N. fearful responsibility, his pillow was 
“P.S. Ambrose is talked of for Representa-<iest and his path the roughest that t 
tive. I really hope it will amount to some-/a great pi yple ever knew. Out of 
thing more than talk. J would so like to‘depths of his care-worn spirit, he 
spend my winters at the Capital. Nerrre.” f his friends, ‘* J shall never be gl 
great man 


“ Porm — 5S AN ni strong 


LINCOLN’S RELIGIOUS CHARACTER. 
Mr. Holland has brought out Mr. Lincoln's >superh: 


a ; ‘ ' : 
religions character with a distinctness that  neart 


must set at rest all cavil upon that point. ‘“‘He2n 
believed in God, and in His personal super laily 

vision of the affairs of men. He believed him-¢] 

self to be under His control and guidance.”S! 

The Bible was his companion, and prayer his 

resort in his greatest needs. The touching ap- 24! ck tex iposition ; 

peal to his friends upon leaving Springfi i 

came from the very depths of his soul, an: praying for the time wher 
administration of our government has ever‘! f the people should be take: 
been marked by the religious tone th: 
We cannot“ Mr. Lin In's life, that as he advanced towards 
mmation of his noble aims, he felt t} 


ut has t yne of the saddest reflect 


marked that of Abraham Lincoln. 
refrain from quoting a single very remarkable 
passage from Mr. Holland's biography, illus vertaxed strength was 
trating this point After Mr. Lincoln’ 

election, he was conversing with Mr. Bat 

man in Springfield in reference to the fa 

that a large preponderante of the Springfield; war, know—Il know,” 

clergy were expected to vote against him onShand on either side; “but the s 


account of their pro-slavery proclivities. Mr.¢ are wearing away and I 


Lincoln was walking the room with a smal] ‘this idea he frequently recurred 


1 , ‘ } } + } 
Testament in his hand, greatly agitated. Stop-c not doubt that | 


“ ; ; , ; hie rary raring gear 
ping at last, he said, with a trembling voi o his overpowering sen 


» was deliberat 
and his cheeks wet with tears: “I know there< /ong belore the assassin s [ 

is a God, and that he hates injustice 

slavery. I see the storm coming, and I know 

His hand is in it. If He has a place : 

for me—and I think He has—I believ 

ready. I am nothing, but truth is everything. < degree at least feel to be true 

I know I am right, because I know that lib-® over everything in your own 
erty is right, for Christ teaches it, a1 ‘hrist¢ you are quite sure, and act up to thi Do not 
is God. I have told them that a house divided $ trouble } rselyes about things of which you 
against itself cannot stand, and Christ ; are juite convinced. 1ot make yourselves 
reason say the same, and they will find it so.? out better than you are, but be as good as the 
Douglas don’t care whether slavery is votedSbest part that is in you, a1 then you will 
up or voted down, but God cares, and human-2 gradually grow better ritl 

ity cares, care; and with God’s help 1Sp ality and without hypocrisy.” 
shall not fail. I may not see the end, but it ; ‘ ‘ 
will come and I shall be vindicated ; and these ver Dé of doing 
men will find that they have not read their¢cannot do much. Take the fir 
Bibles aright.” © comes before you, and put your 


It is difficult to read, without tears, the story Cand it will lead to a second. 


li++] 


of Mr. Lincoln's anxious, weary life during the spirit into old ways before you chalk 
four years in which he filled the PresidentialSones. Never let your conscience be troubled 
5 | 


Chair. Misunderstood, misrepresented, bur-c by the claim of duties that do not belong to you, 
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DELUSIVE? > across the woodland and meadow, and reach there 

2 about the same time the man who bore the tele- 

8, gram would, and ride round the winding road. 
metimes we are prompted to little acts of 2 [I was just crossing the brook, perhaps forty rods 


BY ROSEDLA. 


kindness, to our friends and neighbors, that are bojow the house, when the blow fell. I heard the 

wholly unselfish. Perhaps when we retire at night > shriek—the piercing, heari-rending shrieks that 

we say: “that poor woman is in trouble, and [2 4) ost froze the blood in my veins! 

must go ane d see her to-morrow,” or, “I must in- The first words from her pallid lips were—“ Oh, 

quire if the B’s are not in a suffering greg z am so thankful that you have come!” Then, 
} , , 

and if they are, will help them”. 2while she clung to my neck and moaned out her 


To-morrow comes with its cares, and our good > row on my bosom, it was mine to weep with 
resolves are forgotten, or put aside for a more con- > her i in sympathy. There is no comfort for one so 
veutont ties. P A 2 utterly bereft; in the first tumult of their grief, 

I was deeply impressed a few years ago in ac 

. . S tears are their best solace. 

eonversation with an old man, one who hadS I feli glad that, perhaps, the good angel had 
dandled me on his knee in my infancy, who saa Spat the desire bite wy east to 6 Gab Sst 

left this place end not returned till more than 4 Another time I had been thinking all the nein 
twent 7 mace had sg . " staid _— with 9 cs ying ofa poor woman who lived be yond the village, 
on and Saat Was ene fie See ween we evers >and after the work was all done up, I thought per- 
lived. It has done us good ever since. There is 2 haps, she was in need, or wanting to see me, 80 
searcely a day passes in which we do not meditate ¢ ¢ persistently did thoughts of her cling to me, In 
on some of the good things Mr. Gwinn told us. Se sian bcatey Sih, Inah an ell eende Sete Saale 
He told me if I was ever prompted to do a kind, S neighborhoods, I I filled a little basket with things 
wnselfish deed, not to pat aside the still sweet voice, ¢ that are good in all families, and went over to see 
but rise up ae do it; that it was the prompting 2 Punic, When I rapped there was no,response, 
of the Holy’Spirit—that perhaps in answer tos 2 and I opened the door quietly and looked in. The 
sig ening Lege sats Dy Age gage Rage. the poor woman was leaning her head on a table and 

seater stetckn ; 5 rr . : 

pov rty stricken, usta erie He was grant S taking & Head cond comfortable ory. ‘Her bubtidind 
ing that prayer, and making us the instrument in was aboont on a drunken spree, and they were left 


accomplishing it. in that winter weather without provisions or wood. 
We had never thought of this before. Christ 5, ne eeaianies' whee esas a half sick, and 
f ‘ , 


and the blessed angels making even us, instru- @ Buniee’s poor head was bursting with pain, while 


a worse pain was breaking her heart. 

As soon as she saw me, up went both hands— 
? poor, cold, glad hands, ready to clasp me, and the 
gray dawn of the morning, fell between the cars ¢ frst words were, “Ob, I’m not ashamed before 
and was cut to pieces. A telegram was sent 105 you! I’ve been praying all this morning to see 
his parents. We were neighbors, though not? .,,., »» 
intimate, and when the sad news reached us I ant 6 I could sit all day and tell of instances like 
down horror-stricken, leaning my head on my ?ihose J do believe God uses humble means often 
hand. I thought of his lonely old parents—he ¢ Sto aid in bringing about His wishes, and in an- 
was his old mother’s darling and pride. She was o oweringy pleading prayers put up in faith. I am 
left desolate, crushed, felled to the earth by 1 to believe that it is so. If it is a delusion, it 


mental in working for them! 
It was not long after this until a young man? 
employed on a freight train, by a misstep, in the 4 


dreadful blow. 

Instantly there was a tugging at my heart. I 
was drawn towards her as if by main force. I¢ 
said, ‘‘ to-morrow I will go there—it would be in-2 As in the Father's house are many mansions, 86 
trusive now, to look upon her sorrow—tears will Sto that house are many approaches. It is not for 
alleviate the keenness of her distress.” Stronger ous to force all men through the only one which 
and stronger was I drawn towards her. Some- 6 suits ourselves. 
thing said, “To-morrow a crowd will be around 5 
her, curiosity will be excited, people will be won- 
dering how they will bear it, and go and stand,§ “No man,” says Robert Hall, “can ever become 


? does me good to be thus deluded. 


and stare, and look on—she needs you now.” eminent in angthing, unless he work at it with an 
I put on my cloak and hood, saying, I would go 9 canon bordering on enthusiasm.” 
(418) 
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THE CROWING HEN. 
BY L, A. BEALE. 
Once upon a time, in one of the greatest cities 


in the world—which is called Athens—there lived . 
a famous writer who had a magie pen, which tra- ‘ 
dition saith was plucked from the right wing of; 


the eagle that bears the thunderbolts of Jupiter. 
I don’t know whether this is true or not, I only 
know that this pen writes the most wonderful 
things that ever were read—of men, and women, 
and birds, and beasts, and philosophy—-so that all 
who can read are delighted thereby. 

Qnce this magic pen wrote of hens, and you 
would think that all the hens in the world must 


have held a convention, and this pen but wrote, 


their history, so wise and witty and profound was 
this story about hens. 

No doubt there was such a convention and all 
the hens were there but my little Patsy, who was 
sitting on six eggs, and who took more pleasure 
and comfort in staying in her nest, and keeping 
her eggs warm, than she could in attending this 
great Hens’ Rights Convention. That is 
history of good little Patsy. But it deserves to be 
written, and so I have taken my best gold pen and 
begun to write this story ; for if the great writer 
who wrote about all the hens in the world had 
known my Patsy she never would have said— 

“T have made diligent inquiry, but I have not 
been able to find any person who had heard, or 


who had ever seen or heard of any one who had, 


heard a crowing hen.” 


This magic pen thought that crowing was a‘ 


mark of masculine rudeness. Ah, they did not 


know my Patsy, for she was modest, and gentle, . 


and meek. 

Patsy was an orphan. I found her one morn- 
ing under the barn, crying “‘ peep—peep—peep,” 
in a shrill, desolate voice, so I peeped under the 
barn door and saw a tiny chicken trying to hide 


herself in an old basket. I called “chickey, 


chickey, chickey,” and strewed grain about, which 4 


some half grown chickens, with three feathers in 


their tails, ate up very quickly, but the little: 


stranger never moved, and only cried the louder. 
Then I got a rake and suceeded in pulling out 
the basket, chicken and all. I never knew what 


heartless mother left the little creature there to. 


perish, no doubt she got her reward. 


So Patsy was brought up by hand, and though . 


quiet and somewhat given to melancholy, at the 
thought of her loneliness; she was a very pretty 


little creature, with a gentle dignity of her own, 2 
and she had a coquettish way of nodding the little | 


AND GIRLS’ 


the § 
reason, too, why this famous pen did not write the < ; 


TREASURY. 


¢ crest of feathers on her head, which made some of 
2 the envious hens, who had no crest, call her proud 
<and haughty. 

She soon grew to henhood, however, and a proud 
creature was Patsy when she laid her first egg in 
To be sure it was a very small one, 
Sut 


her own nest. 
as Speckle told her, who came to look at it. 
Speckle was a large matronly hen, the mother of 
several large families, who had quite forgotten that 
the first egg she laid herself was even smaller than 
Patsy's. But that is the way of the world. Patsy 
thought she would do better by and by, and so she 
did. At length she began to express a wish to 
have chickens of her own. I said, “Fie, Patsy! 
What can you do with chickens? You're nothing 
but a chicken yourself.” 

‘‘ But she ruffled her feathers, and said, “‘ Cluck, 
eluck,” to an‘ imaginary brood, and seemed 80 
much in earnest, that I determined to gratify her ; 
and I remarked to my brother Tom, that he must 
get some good eggs for Patsy, as she was deter- 
mined to set. 

A bright idea seemed to strike Tom, for he 
jumped up from the table and knocked down his 
chair, saying— 

“Don’t you set Patsy till I get back; I know 
where there’s some famous eggs.” 

He rushed out, and in an hour returned with his 
trowsers turned up, and his boots covered with 
mud, and half a dozen eggs tied up in his handker- 
chief. 

* There’s the eggs for Patsy !” 

“ Where did you get them ?” 

‘Down on the medder. Wild ducks, by jingo !” 

Tom was a rude boy, and cared for nothing but 
a boat and a gun, and always talked loud slang. 

Patsy’s delight culminated when Tom rolled 
these eggs into her nest, and she tucked them up 
with her bill, and spread out her wings enough to 
cover a dozen. And there she sat day and night, 
patient and unwearied, scarcely giving herself 
time to eat. 

Speckle came down to -see her. 

“You wont have many chickens, I suppose ?” 
she asked. 

Patsy showed her warm eggs. 
sighed Speckle, “so few and so 
It’s poor encouragement, to sit so long, 
I wouldn’t 


“Dear me,” 
small ! 
and hatch out a weak little brood. 
spend the time.” 

“T shall be quite satisfied with whatever is 
right,” responded the patient Patsy; “and my 
time isn’t worth much.” 

“T’m so sorry for you. 
egg in your nest.” 


I will just lay another 


(419) 
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So Speckle laid an egg in Patsy’s nest, and inS She called to them again with her motherly 
due time six curious little ducklings, and one lit-¢ cluck, but they could not hear her voice, they 
tle round, downy, saucy chicken appeared. Patsy were so far away. Then she cackled, and still in 
scarcely knew what to think of the strange little? vain. And then poor Patsy crowed as loudly 
feet of her chickens, and did not know why one¢ and as boldly as strutting Chanticleer him- 
should be so different from the rest. But she did‘ self. 
not doubt that it was all right, so she marched toe Her strange children heard, and came running 
the barn-yard as proud a hen as ever lived, and >and flying towards her, like the good loving things 
scratched and clucked with the utmost industry. ¢they were, and she brooded them with more fond- 

She felt worried, however, to see that the ¢ ness than ever. 
chickens with the queer feet and bills did not2 “It is very fortunate you can crow,” said 
gather about her and pick up the bugs and Speckle; “though for my part I never could have 
worms she unearthed for them, only the one brisk 5 the courage, it seems so coarse—as though you 
one, who scratched and ate enough for the‘ wanted to be a rooster.” 
seven. 5 “T don’t want to be a rooster, indeed; but I 

“Just as I thought,” said Speckle, “nothing¢ think it no shame to crow when I am obliged to. 
but ducks!” and as she spake the little things S And whenever I find it necessary t ¢row, I 
actually flew upon the edge of the watering trough, ¢ shall crow, whatever hens or roosters think of 
and were soon swimming about merrily. Sme,” and Patsy smoothed down her feathers 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said Speckle, “I hatched 2 with her beak, with a pretty wilful air of inde- 
ducks once myself, and they always went into theS pendence. 
water. It does them good.” 2 And ever after that when she lost her ducklings 

*“ But they don’t eat anything. I scratch and¢she would mount the fence or gate and crow, im 
and scratch, but they don’t eat,” said Patsy, anx--spite of the cackle of small-minded hens, and 
iously. ¢ never caring that Chanticleer dragged his tail on 

“Yes, they do. While you are scratching for S the ground, and said— 
them, they are catching flies and grasshoppers.c “ Well, if Mistress Patsy has gone to crowing, I 
They are poor things, and I pity you. My ducks think it is time for me to begin to lay eggs.” 
were clumsy creatures, and could not get about2 This is the story of Patsy, and it has at least 
any faster than a snail. I nearly moped to death S the merit of being as true as though it was written 
that summer.” © with the magic pen from the right wing of Jove's 

“But my ducks fly away from me, and some-< eagle. 
times I have hard work to find them. Yet I am 5 Boston, February, 1866. 
very fond of them, and like them quite as well as¢ 
if they were all like this one.” : 

But soon these ambitious little ducklings sought 2 THE BLACK EWE. 

a larger pond than the watering trough, and ones Some time ago, as a gentleman was passing over 
day, while Patsy was scratching and the little? one of the extensive downs in the West of England, 
chicken was eating the shares of seven—by which ¢ about mid-day, where a large flock of sheep were 
means she grew very fat—the venturesome duek-$ feeding, and observing the shepherd sitting by the 
lings put their heads together and determined to¢ roadside preparing to eat his dinner, he stopped 
go on an exploring expedition after more water, >his horse, and entered into conversation with him 
and immediately started straight for the brook to this effect— 

that ran across the road some distance from theS “Well, shepherd, you look cheerful and eon- 
barn-yard, where they were swimming, and diving, Pe tented, and I dare say have very few cares to vex 
and fluttering, some time before mother PatsyS you. I, who am a man of pretty large property, 
missed them. 2 cannot but look at such men as you with a kind 

She called them again and again, and ran hither¢ of envy.” 
and thither clucking and cackling in great distress, 0 “Why, sir,” replied the shepherd, “’tis true T 
but they could not hear her, and kept at theirc have not troubles like yours, and I could do well 
sport. Never had they had such a rare frolic be-S enough, was it not for that black ewe that you see 
fore, in such bright, limpid water, with no ecows¢ yonder amidst the flock. I have often begged my 
putting in their mouths to drink, no horses threat-S master to kill or sell her; but he wont, though she 
ening to swallow them. cis the plague of my life; for no sooner do I sit 

Poor Patsy was in great distress at the loss ofS down to look at my book, or take up my wallet to 
her children, and if she had been a woman, would 2 eat my dinner, but away she starts over the down, 
no doubt have got out all the police force of theCand the rest follow her, so that I have many & 
tewn, crying “children lost.” At last she flew 9 weary step after them. There, you see she’s off, 
upon the fence and took a survey of the surround-¢ and the rest are after her!” 
ing country, and away down on the shining brook, “ Ah, friend,” said the gentleman to the shep- 
floating, fluttering, plunging and circling in all¢herd, before he started, “I see every man has a 
their native grace, she saw her dear nestlings. black ewe in his flock as well as me !” 








EVENINGS WITH THE 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 
BY LORD BYRON. 
She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudjess climes and starry skies, 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meets in her aspect and her eyes; 
Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face, 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear, their dwelling place! 


And on that cheek and o’er that brow 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent,— 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent. 


THE MODERN BELLE. 
BY J. G. SAXE. 
The daughter sits in the parlor, 
And rocks in her easy chair; 
She's clad in her silks and satins, 
And jewels are in her hair. 


She winks, and giggles, and simpers, 
And simpers, and giggles, and winks, 
And though she talks but a little, 
’*Tis vastly more than she thinks. 


Her father goes clad in his russet, 
And ragged and seedy at that; 
His coats are all out at the elbow, 
And he wears a most shocking bad hat. 


He’s hoarding and saving his shillings 
So carefully day by day, 

While she, on her beaux and poodles, 
Is throwing them all away. 


She lies abed in the morning, 
Till nearly the hour of noon; 

Then comes down snapping and snarling 
Because she was called so soon. 


She doats upon men unshaven, 
And men with “ flowing hair,” 
She’s eloquent over mustaches— 

“They give such a foreign air!” 


She talks of Italian music, 
And falls in love with the moon, 

And though but a mouse should meet her, 
She sinks away in a swoon. 


Her feet are so very little, 
Her hands are so very white; 
Her jewels are so very heavy, 
And her head is so very light. 


Her color is made of cosmetics, 
Though this she never will own; 

Her body’s made mostly of cotton, 
Her heart’s made wholly of stone. 
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POETS. 


She falls in love with a fellow, 
Who struts with a foreign air; 

He marries her for her money, 
She marries him for his hair. 


One of the very best matches— 
Both are well mated in life; 
She’s got a fool for a husband, 

And he’s got a fool for a wife! 


5 


TO LAURA W——, TWO YEARS OF AGE. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Bright be the skies that cover thee, 
Child of the sunny brow— 

Bright as the dream flung over thee— 
By all that meets thee now— 

Thy heart is beating joyously, 
Thy voice is like a bird’s— 

And sweetly breaks the melody 
Of thy imperfect words. 

I know no fount that gushes out 
As gladly as thy tiny shout. 


I would that thou might’st ever be 
As beautiful as now— 
That time might ever leave as free 
Thy yet unwritten brow: 
1 would life were “all poetry” 
To gentle measure set 
That naught but chastened melody 
Might stain thy eye of jet— 
Nor one discordant note be spoken, 
Till God the cunning harp hath broken. 


I would—but deeper things than these 
With woman's lot are wove: 
Wrought of intensest sympathies, 
And nerved by purest love— 
By the strong spirits discipline, 
By the fierce wrong forgiven, 
By all that wrings the heart of sin, 
Is woman won to heaven. 
“Her lot is on thee,” lovely child— 
God keep thy spirit undefiled! 


I fear thy gentle loveliness, 
Thy witching tone and air, 
Thine eye’s beseeching earnestness 
May be to thee a snare. 
The silver stars may purely shine, 
The waters taintless flow— 
But they who kneel at woman’s shrine, 
Wreathe poisons as they how— 
She may fling back the gift again, 
Rut the crushed flower will oftenest stain. 


What shall preserve thee, beautiful child? 
Keep thee as thou art now? 
Bring thee, a spirit umyeg 
At God’s pure throne to ? 
This world is but a broken reed, 
And life grows early dim— 
Who shall be near thee in thy need, 
To lead the up to Him? 
He, who himself was “ undefiled?” 
With Him we trust thee, beautiful child! 
(421) 
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THE SPIRIT’S MYSTERIES 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


“And slight, withal, may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside forever ;—it may be a sound— 
A tone of music—summer’s breath, or spring— 
_ A flower—a leaf—the ocean—which may wound— 
Siri th’ electric chain wherewith we are darkly 
be on _ Childe Harold. 






The power that dwelleth in sweet sounds to waken 
Vague yearnings, like the sailor’s for the shore, 
And dim remembrances, whose hue seems taken 
From some bright former state, our own no more; 
Is not this all a mystery ?—Who shall say 


Ww her nee are those thoughts and whither tends their 


way? 


The sudden images of vanish’d things, 

That o’er the spirit flash, we know not why; 
Tones from some broken harp’s deserted strings, 
Warm sunset hues of summers long gone by; 

A rippling wave—the dashing of an oar— 
A flower scent floating past our parents’ door ; 


A word—scarce noted in its hour perchance, 
Yet back returning with a plaintive tone; 
A smile—a sunny or a mournful glance, 
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¢ Meek clasped she together, 
Her hands lily white, 
) While the flow of her tresses, 
2 All golden with light 
2 Of the world where there never is any more night, 


Fell over my forehead, 
And bathed it like dew, 
As the pale mortal sorrow 
In lifetime she knew, 
2 Was mixed with the fond whisper, “ Pray I for you.” 


And therefore this tremulous 
Shudder of pain 
Shakes my desolate bosom; 
This agonized rain 
Fills my eyes, that I thought not to vex me again. 


Break sweetly, red morning, 
Break sweetly, I pray; 
In the darkness of midnight 
As moaning I lay, 
Fled this vision, this beautiful vision away. 


On a hill where the larches 
Trail low to the ground, 
Till the moon lights but faintly 
c The headstones around, 


Full of sweet meanings now from this world flown; S Fast asleep lieth Mary beneath the hushed mound. 


Are not these mysteries when to life they start, 
And press vain tears in gushes from the heart? 


And the far wanderings of the soul in dreams, 
ing up shrouded faces from the dead, 
And with them bringing soft or solemn gleams, 
Familiar objects brightly to o’erspread ; 
And wakening buried love, or joy, or fear— 





In her white shroud she lieth 
Beneath the cold stone— 
My life was the shadow 
: That darkened her own, 
2 And my death-crown to-nig 
sown. 


These are night’s mysteries—who shall make them ¢ 


clear? 
And the strange inborn sense of coming ill, 
That ofttimes whispers to the haunted breast, 
In a low tone which naught can drown or still, 
*Midst feasts and melodies a secret guest; 
Whence doth that murmur wake, that shadow fall? 
Why shakes the spirit thus !—'tis mystery all! 


Darkly we move—we press upon the brink 
; Haply of viewless worlds, and know it not; 
Yes! it may be, that nearer than we think 
Are those whom death has parted from our lot! 
Fearfully, wondrously, our souls are made— 
Let us walk humbly on, but undismay’d! 


Humbly—for knowledge strives in vain to feel 
Her way amidst these marvels of the mind; 
Yet undismay’d—for do they not reveal 
Th’ immortal being with our dust entwined!— 
So let us deem! and e’en the tears they wake 
Shall then be blest, for that high nature’s sake. 





THE DYING INEBRIATE, 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
Break sweetly, red morning, 
I shudder with fear, 
For dreaming at midnight, 
My @erling, my dear, 
My Mary, my lot loving Mary, was here. 


Soft smoothing my pillow, 
Soft soothing my woe, 
She folded the coverlid, 
Dainty as snow, 
About my chill bosom, and kneeling so low. 








A PRAYER FOR REST. 
S Upon the hills the wind is sharp and cold, 
The sweet young grasses wither on the wold, 
¢ And we, O Lord, have wandered from thy fold; 
) But evening brings us home. 


: < Among the mists we stumble, and the rocks, 
¢ Where the brown lichen whitens, and the fox 
© Watches the straggler from the scattered flocks; 


2 But evening brings us home. 

2 The sharp thorns prick us, and our tender feet 
< Are cut and bleeding, and the lambs repeat 

‘S Their pitifal complaints—O, rest is sweet, 

e When evening brings us home. 

> We have been wounded by the hunter’s darts, 
< Our eyes are very heavy, and our hearts 
‘Search for thy coming—when the light departs, 
< At evening, bring us home! 

< 

< The darkness gathers. Through the gloom no star 
S Rises to guide us. We have wandered far. 
—— 

¢ Without thy lamp we know not where we are— 
< At evening bring us home! 


The clouds are round us, and the snow-drifts thicken 
Oh thou, dear Shepherd, leave us not to sicken 
In the waste night—our tardy footsteps quicken— 


At evening bring us home! 
Anonymous. 
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S Bees work for man; and yet they never bruise 
Their master’s flower; but leave it, having done, 
As fair as ever, and as fit to use; 
; So both the flower doth stay and honey run. 
George Herbert. 


ht is the thorns I have 
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¥Y A LADY. 


The editor of the “ Home Circle” finds the space left 
for her this month so small, that she can only get in 
. few unimportant trifles. In the next number she 
will claim the room to which she is entitled, and give 


to her department its usual interest. 
ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &c. 
I. 
Away to the woods this sunshiny morning 
To seek for my 5, 6, 7, 8, § 
While the dews 1, 2, 6, tI 
And the 1, 2, 9, 3, of the sun dk 
O’er the hill-side we'll wander to the streamlet’s ed 
Till my 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
Clustering in bunches beneath the hedge, 
We find, most temptingly luscious and fine. 
II. 
By the aid of my first, 
My second will try 


Your p 


» sweet flow’rets adorn 


hine 
shine, 


5, 


ywer to @spy 
f it durst). 
Itt. 
a. A female’s Christian name 
A flower in gardens found 
A city of great fame 
. A beast that’s hard to tame. 
A form tl juite round. 
A bird for song renowned. 
‘he initials of these words expound, 


at's not 


nd they will quickly name 


poet known to fame. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

) 1. Why is a man in search of the philosopher’s stone 
like Neptune? Because he is a see-king what don’t 

exist 
2. Why is tt 

ten it. 

the stars to be the best astronomers? 
ided the he 
ld Adam to chastise his son, what 
did she use? “Adam,” Seth 


1e rinderpest like a mouse? Because 


ivens for ages. 


names 


like a Scotch plaid? It is all stuff 


author 
ta tale) 


yr low chure 


the most peculiar of all ani- 
comes out of his head. 
? Adam thought he 


r 


! heaper, a bride or bridegroom? 

The br she is always given away, the bridegroom 
is some 
9. Why does tl 
ticket? To let you pass through. 
10. How should a 
but not with 
re only two yowels 


ie; 
times sotd. 


1e railway clerk cut a hole in your 


lover come to the door? Witha 
ring, ut a rap. 
ther ? In the days 


efore u and i (you and I) 


ll. When were 


of no a ( 


Noah), t were born. 


Answers To Exromas, CHARADES, ETC., iN MAY NUMBER.— 
1. Friendship. 2 Syntax. 4. Elephant. I1- 
proverb—* A merry heart makes a cheerful 


o. 


Wall. 
lustrated 
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TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE. 


FPAS‘1)} ONS. 


There has seldom been a time when the fashion, 


at There are 


three distinct styles now in vogue, and no one of them 


for bonnets was so varied as present. 
seems to take precedence over the others, but each 
lady selects whichever shape seems most becoming 
to herself. They are all, however, very small. The 
“ Gypsy” at the and usually 
trimmed very simply with daisies or violets 

of the the Marie Stuart 
pointed slightly in the front. 

- There seems to be little change in the shape 
outer coverings for the shoulders this season. 


vunded ¢ corners, 


is Tr 


bonnets take sh 


Parisian papers tell us that, for out-door e 


great many circular capes are to be seen. 


made of black cashmere, embroidered with garlands ¢ 
of flowers in all shades, and they are edged with a“ 


ik fringe, which matches flowers 


handsome s the 
Some of these circular capes or comails are made 
blue, and others in iron-gray cashmere. These 
with color, or else simply 


in 


likewise embroidere 
studded over with black beads 
garlands of black lace leaves. 


buttons are the size of five-frane pieces. 

The paletots or sacques which have been so popu- 
lar for the past two years are still worn. 

Gros grain and unwatered moire are the two most 
popular silks for black paletéts. When the paletot 
does not fit the figure closely, it is always trimmed at 
the back. The trimmings vary; sometimes they con- 
sist of narrow bands of either black or white guipure, 


rings, a ) 
They are / 


are ¢ 


and decorated with > 
All these capes are / 
fastened with exceedingly handsome buttons, made ¢ 
either of chased silver, enamelled gold, or of cameo. ¢ 
‘There are only two buttons on each cape, but the 5 


sometimes of crossway bands cut out in vandykes, 
large beads, like nails, and 


8, represented in gimp, the 


fastened down with 


sometimes of lar 


and 
ge pain 
palm expanding downwards. One of these ornaments 
is placed at the back, two in front of the paletot; the 
jatter are so arranged that they touch the pockets; 
then the are two ] on the shoulder 
seams. When the mp 
beaded with crystal, they render a black silk pale 

Crosscut bands of white 


smaller palms ie 


palms are made of white 


very dressy and effective. 

and colored silks are also used to relieve the monotony 

of black silk jackets. 

tot, just as it was seen on black velvet 
.- 


Gold braid is also to be seen on 
the black ps 
bonnets during the past winter; but it is very ex 
Trimmings which be without 
emark, are the black silk ribbons, edged with 
and these are arranged as loops and ends on the 
rs,at the back, and in small loops all round 
1ese gold-edged ribbons are very effee- 


Yr 


ncuons, can worn 
gold, 
} ‘ 


iers, 


N ik dresses, and likewise for silks ofa 
} ide. 
Striped dresses continue to be paramount in public 
During the winter they were but sparsely 
nmed, but of late a means has been found for 
them somewhat. The bottom 
s now bordered with a wide band « 


th 
tr 


striped skirt i 
striped silk of the same color as the dress, but 
silk is cut on the cross and the stripes are much 
¢ wider than those which go to ¢ompose the skir 
, Another trimming is to add a Marie-Antoinette flounce 
» round the edge of the skirt. This flounce is put on 
2 very full, and has likewise a fall heading; the bottom 
2 of the flounce is cut in deep-pointed vandykes. It is 
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then piped with black silk. 
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Broxen to Harness. A Story of English Domestic . Taz Tomers or rae Sea. A Novel. By Victor Hugo 
\ 


Life. By Edmund Yates. Boston: Loring. >. New York: Harper & Bros. 


The story of a lady of aristocratic birth and educa-‘ No. 267 of Harper's Library of Select Novels. 
tion, who weds a man of humble, social rank. The 
painful discipline that followed, gives to the narrative 
its chief attraction. The reader is introduced into 
English literary and club life, and becomes an ob- 
server of some rare and piquant scenes. ’ 


A Text-Boox on Puysiotoery. For the use of Schools and 

Xolleges. By Jno. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. las 

trated with nearly 150 Wood Engravings. New York 
Harper & Bros. 


‘A very general desire having been expressed by 

A Text-Boox or Cnemistry. For the use of Schools professors and teachers, who have used Dr. Draper's 

and Colleges. By Henry Draper,M.D. Wh more‘ large work on “Human Physiology,” to have an 

than three hundred Illustrations. New York: Har-> abstract of that important volume suitable for use as 

r & Bros. ¢ an elementary text-book, the author hag here for 

nished a book sufficiently simple and compendious 

for such general use, and yet representing the state 

of science at the present Gay. It must necessarily 
come into very general use. 


This volume embodies the valuable parts of a work 
on the same subject published by Dr. Draper's father 
in 1846; a work that has passed through more than 
forty editions. The present book is larger than the > 
original volume by a hundred pages, and has many * NARRATIVE or AN Expeprrion To tae ZAMBESI AND Iv< 
more illustrations. A free use having been made of) ‘Trisuraries; and of the Discovery of the Lakes 
all the more recent authorities, both in the English> Shirwa and Nyassa, 1868-1864. By David and Charles 
ther languages, nothing really essential to the 2 ¢ Livingstone. With Maps and Illustrations. New 
student will be found wanting. S York: Harper & Bros. 





Camp’s History or THE Untrep States. Volume ITI. By < This new volume from Dr. Livingstone, giving the 
John Bonner. New York: Harper & Bros. ‘result of six years further explorations in Africa, 
‘ 
- eeds scarcely a word of commendation to the readers’ 
This commences with the Rebellion, and conducts § needs 3 . d 
rae C attention. In the words of the London Examiner, he 
us through the war. Itis a loyally written and truthful 
pp is “by far the most pains-taking and precise of our 
account of the events of the past four years, inter- ¢ 
: - a African travellers. He looks and looks again at every- 
spersed with such incidents as are calculated to < . ° 
2 thing that comes in his way, and he spares no pains 
interest children, and are not too trivial to attract the § 
Q in turning aside to complete his knowledge, and fit 
attention of persons of larger growth. . 


§ himself to give a terse, vigorous, and truthful descrip- 

Grovocrcat Essavs, By L. Agassiz. Boston: Ticknor @2 tion of whatever is worth noticing at all. He has 
Frelds. 2 good eyes, and writes a skilful reeord, whatever the 

é bias of his judgment.” The amount of valuable in- 


The articles collected in this volume were originally < 
prepared from notes of extemporaneous lectures, and ¢ 
first appeared in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly.‘ 
They now form a valuable and highly interesting con- > 

hers - S romance. 
tribution to popular scientific literature. The genial < 
professor possesses the rare faculty of discoursing on \ History or Frrepricn tae Secon, CALLED FREDERICK THE 
abstruse scientific subjects in an entertaining man- Great. By Thos. Carlyle. New York: Harper ¢ 
ner. We read with him the stony pages of the world’s Bros. 


»hysical } ves us the fru 7 > . . P 
phy iistory, or rather he gives us the fruits of his \ olume VI., now issued, completes this remarkable 
re and profound studie 8, in a plain and un- : ‘iF pat 
. : History of Frederick the Great. The author has 
affected manner. The letter-press is illustrated with 
shown CoecBbrherecsmne research, great patience in de- 
numerous and well-executed wood engravings. 
¢ tail, and an acuteness of insight intoc haracters rarely 
» a " > c at *tiv ; vo. 
Waren Gorin. A story by Annie Thomas, author of 2 Possessed. His style is = attractive, and his dog 
/ » > , of s Os iy 
“Denis Donne,” “On Guard,” “Theo Leigh,” &c.$ ™atism too frequently offensive. This history, it 


formation gained to commerce during this last ex- 
pedition is very great, while the narrative of explora- 
¢ tion, discovery and adventure, is as fascinating as 








LALA PDNSP SS 


New York: Harper @ Bros. ¢ seems to us, will rather take its place among the 
> curiosities of literature than among works for general 
This fine romance makes No. 265 of the “ Library of 2 reading. 
Select Novels.” $ 
§ Leronton Court. A Country-House Story. By Henry 
Currry anp Viotet. A Tale of the Great Plague. By> Kingsley, author of “Ravenshoe,” “The Hilyars and 
the author of Mary Powell. New York: M. W. Dodd.¢ the Burtons,” ete. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
A story of the Great Plague in London, 1665, told§ Mr, Henry Kingsley has established himself with 
with such simplicity and naturalness, that the reader > 


> the reading public as a skilful writer of fiction. We 
feels as if in the presence of a living witness of scenes ¢ have not found time to peruse this new book from 
and events which transpired two hundred years ago. § his pen, but doubt not that it will be found as good as 
This book is of the class in which “ The Schénbe org- 2 those which have preceded i 

Cotta Family” is most notable, and carries with it a4 

similar attraction for the reader. An edition of “The ‘ St- Marrin’s Summer. By Annie M. Brewster. Boston: 
Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell,” by thee Ticknor & Fields. 

same author, is announced as nearly ready. This is 
also a charming book. 
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“Compensation,” Miss Brewster's first book, took 
2 rank at once in our literature as a work of more than 
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The Road to the White Mountains. > Anold subscriber in Texas, after renewing her ac- 
If you have time and money, you can hardly spend < quaintance with the “Home Magazine,” writes us :— 
both in a wiser and better way than by taking theS “We all welcome the magazine joyfully, for you, 
Boston and Maine Railroad and visititfg the White S who have access to reading matter, cannot imagine 
Mountains during the summer. The route winds 2 how we appreciate the luxury of something to read 
through perpetual surprises and delights of land-? after our four years of deprivation. If you have seen 


> 
/ 


scape. As you ascend towards the hill region, the any of the papers published in this region during the 
scenery changes its character, and in place of the‘ war, 1 think you will not be surprised that we pre- 
beautiful combinations of lowland landscapes in green § ferred to read our old magazines, until we were as 
reaches of rneadow and pasture and river views, you > familiar with them as with the alphabet, rather than 
have the grand and solemn grouping of the hills. P read those uninteresting sheets.” 

The cars flash out from one marvellous view into ? 


another—you hold your breath for awhile beside theS yyeypat, Hyarene rv Crovena.—A London correspond. 
still beauty of Lake Winnipiseogee, and at last leave ‘ 


2 ent, discoursing on the prospects of the cholera, tells 
this behind to enter the gates of the everlasting > tne following anecdote of Thomas Carlyle :— 
moun AS. 2 “When the cholera was raging at Dumfries, Scotland, 
rhe whole route is a perpetual feast for eyes and ¢ 9 jittle over thirty years ago, to such an extent that 
heart, while the road seems in all respects under every third person was seized, Mr. Carlyle, who was 
admirable management, affording easy and rapid > residing near by at Craginputtock, called his domes- 
transit. If you have leisure and opportunity, try it 
for yourselves. v. F. T. 





tics together and addressed them as follows: ‘It is 
‘indisputable that the cholera is raging near us. It 
> turns people blue and kills them. It may come out 
Cumpren’s Croratine.—We would particularly com- bere and kill us. It is a comfort to know that the 
mend the establishment of M. Shoemaker & Co., Nos. § worst it can do with us is to killus. All we hare te 
4 and 6 N. Eighth ¢treet, this aity, to all who want > do is to go on, each of us doing his or her proper 
boys’, girls’, infants’ and misses’ clothing. Persons ? work, and avoiding those things which are conducive 
at a distance, in ordering, can rely upon prompt? to cholera—chief of which is the fear of it. There- 
attention and a faithful execution of their orders. fore, if my authority passes for anything, the word 
cholera will not be mentioned in this household.” All 
were made stronger by these words, and the cholera 
passed by them.” 





a3- Our “ Home Circle” has been almost crowded 
out this month, but we shall look to it, in future num- 
bers, that its old place is kept in reserve. Senecio aun Tinenezenasines, fia, Sienndh Canad. 
>the successful competitor for the Hastings Prise 
Essay, for 1865, was led by a series of observations 
and experiments on this subject to the following con- 
clusions :— 

“Although I never have sent to you before, yet I 1. For the sick room, free ventilation, when it ean 
have been buying your magazine for five years. I? he secured, together with an even temperature, is all 
prize it very highly, and feel that I cannot do without < that can be required. 
it. As a high toned periodical I consider it the best 
that is published. Since it was first welcomed at our 5 jg the most effective known. 
fireside, sad changes have met me. Death has deso-> 3. For steady and continuous effect, ozone is the 
lated our household and taken the husband and fa-< best agent known. 
ther, and in one of the cemeteries of our natiou’sS 4, In the absence of ozone, iodine, exposed in the 
capital we have laid him to rest. In my lonelivess ‘ gojid form to the air, is the best. 
and desolation your magazine has come to me with? 5, For the deodorization and disinfection of fluid 
its words of hope and comfort for bereaved hearts, ¢ and semi-fiuid substances, undergoing decomposition, 
and I have felt that they have lightened up my dark ¢ jodine is best. 
pathway, and I have closed the book with softened 6. For the deodorigzation and disinfection of solid 
heart, and with stronger purposes and desires to act > bodies that cannot be destroyed, a mixture of pow- 
well my part in life and to try to live a purer, higher < dered chloride of zine, or powdered sulphate of zine 
life, to do some good for time and eternity. Especi-‘ with saw-dust, is best. After this a mixture of carbolie 
ally do the words from the pen of the author of > acid and saw-dust ranks next in order, and following 
‘Watching and Waiting’ find a response in my heart, > on that, wood-ashes. 
as I have no doubt they deeply touch thousands of¢ 7. For the deodorization and disinfection of infected 
sad hearts of your readers throughout our land. articles of clothing, &c., exposure to heat at 212 deg. 

“A piece in the October number of last year entitled > Fahir. is the only true method. 

‘Death and Life,’ I have read again and again through r 8. For the deodorization and disinfection of sub- 
blinding tears, and each time felt strengthened and ¢ stances that may be destroyed, heat to destruction is 
comforted. That one piece alone is worth far more ‘ the true method. 

than the price of the book for a year. 


We take the following from the letter of a lady in 
Western Pennsylvania, who sends us a list of sub- 
scribers for Home Magazine :— 


2. For rapid deodorization and disinfection, chlorine 


83 Dealers in photographs will find it to their 

Canary Braps.—A correspondent writes, “ Will some \ interest to send for the catalogue of the “ Philadel- 

of your readers favor us with a few lessons on the ) phia Photograph Co.,” 730 Chestnut street. See their 
eare and raising of Canary birds?” ( advertisement. 
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THE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
BY JENNIE JUNE. 

To understand the value of the Sewing Machine, 
and the happy changes which it has effected in 
the social and family relations, one must be famil- 
iar with the quiet households scattered throughout 
the East and West, the North and South, of this 

great and thriving country. 

Everywhere in the interior, domestic assistance 
of any kind is so difficult to be obtained, that it is 
scarcely looked for,and every good housewife 
relies upon her own exertions, not only to keep 
her house in order, her larder well supplied with 
the essential luxuries of home-made bread, cake, 
and pies, but her own, the children’s, and fre- 
quently her husband’s wardrobe furnished with all 
the useful, if not the ornamental, articles of dress. 

This necessity provided an immense amount of 
work for one pair of hands to perform—the female 
head of the house, the hard-tasked wife and mo- 
ther, found not a moment for relaxation. The 
drudgery of the kitchen was succeeded by that of 
the work-basket, whose pile of shirts and small 


garments seeme d never to decrease. Not a mo- 





ment of time could be afforded for the gratifica- 
tion of any simple fancy, even in ornamental 
needlework, all, tothe last moment, and far into 
Saturday night, was exhausted in the necessities 
of the plainest work upon little aprons, frocks and 
drawers, and the inevitable weekly collection of 
family mending. 

In a large number of these households the case 
is now widely different; the Sewing Machine, gen- 
erally the Grover & baker, occupies an honored 
piace in the family sitting-room, and accomplishes 
more and better than the most skilful seamstress. 
lt is in a sense, which only those can appreciate 
who have known what it is to sew all the house- 
hold garments by hand, the family friend. It is 
looked upon with eyes of real affection 


The interior of a country house, at this season 





of the year, is as pleasant as can be imagined; and 
it is made se, in a great degree, by the presence of 
the Sewing Machine. An hour’s work in the after- 
noon, upon a bright, rapid, wonder-working Gro- 
ver & Baker, will accomplish more than could be 
done by a weary hand-working almost into mid- 
night. It will not only finish the dozen shirts in 
“less than no time,” but it will tuck drawers and 
chemises, ruffie nightgowns, stitch trowsers, quilt 
linings and coverlids, and all this, and much 
more, with such strength, beauty, and precision, as 
would throw the neatest hand-work into the shade 

A Sewing Machine needs only to be purchased 
once in a lifetime, it is therefore of the greatest 
importance to get the best; the one which, all 
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to 


things considered, is most perfectly adapted 
meet the requirements. 

This, we sincerely believe, and the opinion is 
corroborated by the highest authorities in the 
community, is the Grover & Baker Machine, mak- 
ing the celebrated “Grover & Baker” stitch, the 
only stitch as far as we know, sufficiently elastic to 
be adapted to all kinds of family sewing. 

rhe peculiar qualities of the Grover & Baker 
Machine, are strength, beauty, elasticity, and ver- 
satility, or adaptation to any kind of work. It 
compasses the wole range of family sewing com- 
and without any of the vexatious delays in 


rewinding, fastening, and finishing, which are 


plete ! 





common to other machines, and which occupy so 
much time, and waste so much much material. It 
makes a beautiful, smooth, elastic seam upon 
cloth or cambric, which gives when it is washed or 
stretched without breaking, and in which every 


stitch is so firmly locked that the seam can be cut 





off between every half-dozen stitches without im 
pairing its strength 

Testimonial letters, from ladies and house 
keepers all over the country, speak unitedly of 
the beauty and superior elasticity of stitch. One 
lady says, it is the only machine that can * quilt;” 
another, that it is the only one “fit for boys’ trow- 
sers;” and a third, that she is particularly de- 
lighted with the way in which it makes “woollen 
drawers and flannel garments.” 

The Grover & Baksr stitch is the only one that 
can be properly used upon bias seams, and is 
therefore adapted to an immense variety of gar 
ments containing such seams, and also seams 
which are subjected to much stretching and wear 
In addition to the fact that no rewinding and no 
fastening is required,a great deal of time, and 
temper too, is saved to the operator, by the sim 
plicity, regularity, and ease of the various move 
ments, the adjustment without change of tension 
to different kinds of work,and the methed by 
which it is thrown from the machine, without 
delay or embarrassment, and also in such way as 
to enable the operator to maintain a pleasant 
and graceful position. 

For dress-makers, the Grover & Baker is the 
only suitable machine; it is the only one that wil 


accomplish satisfactorily, and with an immense 





saving of time, all the plain sewing, stitching, and 
ting which they have to accomplish. 


For the heads of families it is equally valuable 





It will do everything. It is simple, reliable, perfect 
in its operation, easy to be understood, not easy to 
get out of order, and gives such thorough satisfa 
tion as to leave no room for complaint.— 


N. Y.S. Times 
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NEW SCALE PORTABLE CASE 





ROSEWOOD ROSEWOOD 
7-Octave MELODEONS, 
PIANOS, $50 to $195. 
$300 to $800, PIANO CASE, 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS $150 to $300. 
at great AUTOMATIC 
BARGAINS, ; ORGANS, 
$60 to $250. oe - a $110 to $500. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Of every description, at lowest N. Y. prices, sent by express to all partsof the Union. Send stamp;for price 4 
list. Special attention given to orders from abroad. 


NEW MUSIC, 













It was my Mother’s Voice......... scccccssssrecesreeees 85 cts. >“I have heard sweet music stealing.”..........00 30 ets 
silver Trumpets. Grand March... . 35 “ S Matilda Toots, with colored title-page... + 50 “ 
I cannot Sing the Old Songs.......... .... 30 “ S$ The Jersey Lovers. Comic.....+-sss+0 + *, 
cs ya oe. | wae 40.“ S Have you seen her lately?......cs.seseeeereeeee BBS 
Mabel Waltz. By Godfrey................... 35 “ S$ The Haunting Thought. Alex. Reichardt........ 40 “ 
Twilight Dreams Waltz. By 35 «6 Excelsior Music Book for Violin or Flute. The 
Three o’clock Gallop........ 35 “ S$ most popular melodies of the day, in 15 Nos., 
Sunlight within my Hear PT ee re 





Soldier’s Happy Return. } 5 


ee S. 
Instruction-books for Piano, Guitar, Melodeon, S$ Music mailed free of postage to any address. 
Flute, Fife, Violin, Accordeon, each.............. 75 


FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. York. 





- a ae an: ao om 
Children’s Clothing. 
M. SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Nos. 4 anp 6, NORTH EIGHTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Would invite special attention to their 


ELEGANT STOCK OF 


’ ; ’ ’ ; ’ 
Boys’, Girls’, Infants’, and Misses 
CLOTHING, 
Manufactured of the very best materials, and of 
superior workmanship. All the latest Paris styles 
as soon as received in the country. Persons at a dis- 
tance can rely on having their orders filled with 
promptness and — . Strangers visiting the 

city are invited to call and examine. 
PRACTICAL PATTERNS 
Mailed, free of postage, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of 50 ets. for each pattern. 











BRADBURY’S PIANOS. 
NEW, LARGE, AND GRAND SCALE—Full iron frame, Overstrung Bass, and every real modern 


improvement. They received Seven First Premiums in Four Weeks. These unrivalled Pianos are for 
sale by 











J. A. GETZE, Sole Agent, 

1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Autso. HINTZ’S SWEET-TONED PIANOS, 
And FISCHER’S Brilliant and Durable Pianos ; other New York Rich-Toned and Brilliant Pianos. 
AGENCY FOR TREAT, DINSLEY & CO’S PARLOR ORGANS 
These Organs received Five First Premiums over all other competitors at State Fairs this Fall. 
J. A. GETZE, 
1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








WM. H. BONER & CoO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
AND DEALERS IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN MUSIC, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The attention of Teachers and Seminaries is respectfully called to the stock. Orders filled promptly 
by return mail or express. 





